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Headed by 
man for air power. It should occupy 
they were left following World War I. 


The Air Power League 
HOPEFUL SIGN for the future of 
the nation’s air resources is the or- 
ganization of the Air Power League 
tive of obtain- 
ing national 
security and 
permanent 
peace through 
air power. 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Electric, who had an excellent record 
with the War Production Board in 
Washington during the aircraft expan- 
sion program, the new League shows 
fine promise of being a potent spokes- 
Bthe place in the aviation field that the 
Navy League has occupied so many 
years in its particular field. 

The nation cannot afford to have its 
aviation industry and its air forces re- 
duced to the humiliating state in which 
This is a new world, one that requires 
the greatest alertness and research in 
the air. Jet development must con- 
tinue unabated. It will be up to the 

League to lead the way toward a better 
understanding by the public of the es- 


sential importance of maintaining U. S. 
power at top strength. 
tails} The job is a big one. Strategic bases 


er postwar air installations, the size 


forces, contract termination policies, 
tand-by production capacity needs, 
methods of disposal of surplus aircraft, 
Means of continuing the interest of 
ffained combat airmen, research, and 
youth education—all these are subjects 
Hor action. 


The Army and Navy air services al- 
Ways have lacked a strong public voice. 
aviation organizations have 


oan mad defense planks in their programs, 
. (Turn to page 6) 
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and the character of permanent air 


ladependeat Voice of American Aeronautics 


Promoted by PCA 


Raymond G. Lochiel, treasurer of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, has been 
elected a vice president. Lochiel has 
been a PCA official since the organi- 
zation of the airline in 1936, and has 
had an active part in its expansion. 


Many Fares Reduced 


All domestic carriers, except PCA 
were scheduled to put in effect 5% 
discounts on round trip tickets May 
1, subject to CAB approval. The 
same tariffs propose additional fare 
cuts, effective May 1, by 11 airlines. 
PCA has made substantial reduc- 
tions on many routes. 


Output Cut 15% 

A 15% cut in the weight of cur- 
rent aircraft production has just 
been announced by the Army Air 
Forces to govern output during the 
remainder of the year. The new 
schedule will permit concentration 
on B-29s, B-32s, A-26s, P-80s, C-82s 
and C-54s. In no case will produc- 
tion be cut off immediately, but 
will taper off during several months. 
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U. S.-Owned Plants: one of the biggest 
problems facing the advocates of new trans- 
port equipment for the airlines is caused by 
the fact that the majority of aircraft manu- 
facturing facili- 

of civil craft, ar- 

rangements will 


ties today are 

have to be made to permit aircraft companies 
to use Government-owned plants, equipment 
and even materials for commercial purposes. 


Surplus Inventories: Conferences have 
been under way looking toward continuation 
of the practice set up last year whereby air- 
craft firms were able to clear their plants of 
large quantities of unusable surplus materials 
by selling them to the Government at $1 and 
having the loss absorbed through tax adjust- 
ments, There is every indication that this 
program will be continued. 


At San Francisco: aviation had few 
spokesmen present in official capacity as the 
United Nations peace conference opened in 
San Francisco. Among advisors to the eight- 
man U. S. delegation named by major Gov- 
ernment departments was Artemus L. Gates, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 
Charles P. Taft, recently appointed 

of the State Department’s Office of Transporta- 
tion and Communications under which falls 
the aviation division, also was present as an 
advisor 


While the preponderant influence of air 
power and air transportation in cementing the 
peace and the economic relations of all nations 
in the future is generally recognized, many 
people in the industry felt that greater at- 
tention should have been given to aviation on 
the San Francisco agenda. 


Feeder Planes: some manufacturers feel 
that present plans which contemplate release 
for commercial sale of types of large transport 
planes, now being built for military use, would 
thus provide equipment for long distance 
civil routes, but would ignore the need for 
feeder type planes. Current military needs 
generally require long range, plus high load 
capacity, and planes well suited to this pur- 
pose are not economically efficient for short 
(20-mile) operation. An important 


11% 
1 
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Drawing by Tech. Sgt. Steele Savage, 
AATF, from sketch at advance base cn 
New Guinea by Sgt. George Porter. 


“BUSYBODY 


- Here indeed is an engine of destruction, a 


projectile of vengeance, and a “Busybody” 
of increasing dread in its timely role of grim 
Nemesis to the ringtail sons of the setting Sun 
...it's the newest Thunderbolt...the P47 “N”. 
@.The saga of the versatile Thunderbolt 
should need no emphasis...since official 
combat figures from every fighting front 
stress its dominant performance. » » » 


REPUBLIC 


CORPORATION 


Makers of the Mighty Vhanderbolt 


Farmingdale, L. 1, N. Y. 


Nevertheless, it is a gratifying tact that 
from its latest zone of operation in the Pacific, 
comes welcome news that the increased 
range, the greater speed, and the tremendous 
punch of this flying Juggernaut is resulting 


in more missions flown and more victories - « 


per mission...both vital factors to the 


accelerated tempo of our ‘Sine 
victory drive towards Tokyo. | 


AVIATION 


Evansville, Ind. 
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REMARKS: At the time the contract was undertaken, 


CONTRACTS: NOASI871 -99529 - NOAS9S5I Goodyear Aircraft Corporation did not have a 
plant large enough for this giant job. Yet with- 


CORSAI R FG-l in one year a modern conveyor—line assembly 
plant was erected and tooled, 10,000 employes 
COMPLETE AIRPLANE trained in quantity production techniques, 
and the first unit completed. In the second 
AND SPARE COMPONENT PARTS year, output was increased to several hundred 
CONTRACT RECEIVED: FEBRUARY 1942 finished aircraft and spare components per 


month. During this period, the plane was modi- 

FIRST PRODUCTION UNIT COMPLETED: 4EBAVARY 1943 fied to reflect combat experience involving 

L000™ PCW 1944 many improvements which were incorporated. 
Yet the flow of aircraft was maintained in 


2500™ PRODUCTION UNIT DELIVERED: SAMUARY accordance with Navy expectations. 


Goodyear builds components for 16 different 
types of Army-Navy aircraft, including 
complete airships as well as the Corsair. 


_ AIRCRAFT 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Akron, Ohio 7 a Litchfield Park, Arizona 


PRODUCTION REPORT 
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is : (Continued from page 1) 
ee out, however, will be the more numerous short routes which Z 
a would develop and feed traffic to the long ones. The exponents 
sige | of this plan say that it seems that a balanced development | 
, a would require concurrent release of facilities permitting airline 
— procurement of modern short range equipment. Two years is - 
me an average period required for development and _ beginning 
against Argentina applying to the 
for surplus planes and parts 
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TAL AIRLINE 


es ee WESTERN AIR. LINES 
EXPANDER TUBE BRAKES eee 
ARE STANDARD <A 
ON LINES SUCH AS THESE ™ 


HAYES 


and BRAKES 


mean GOOD FOOTINGS—both 
on the ships—and on operating 
reports—for reasons like these: 


AiR LINES 


1. WEIGHT SAVING . . . for more pay-load. 
2. SIMPLE DESIGN . . . for easy maintenance. 


3. ADVANCED ENGINEERING and RUGGED CON- 
STRUCTION .. . for accurate control, rapid heat 
dissipation, freedom from fading, grabbing, warping, 
seizing. Brakes conservatively designed to safely 
take up to 100% overloads in emergencies. 


4. LOW COST PER LANDING . . . for revenue-retain- On 


ig economy. Boeing B-17 and B-29 and Consolidated B-24 
.-- Hayes Wheels and Expander Tube Brakes. 


Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., los Angeles 36, Calif. » 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


e 
; AIR LINES 
— 
| 


Extra Range—Extra miles per pound of fuel 
and engine weight—that’s diesel power! The 
new, light-weight, higher horsepower, radial 
air-cooled Guiberson Diesel is coming. And 
with it will come longer range, lower operating 
cost and greater safety in aircraft power plants. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE CO. 


Producers of Aircraft Diesels, Aircraft 
Parts, Oil Tools and Oil Heating Units 
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(Continued from page 1) 
but no e organization has been devoted to air 
power. The new League should not conflict in any way 
with other aviation groups. Its sole purpose and 
objective is clear. 

Lack of preparation has cost this country billions of 
dollars in the past few years. But the need is not t 
keep the country on a wartime basis, but to keep apace 
with the world in research, experimentation, training 
and flying. The new age of jet propulsion itself is of 
breath-taking importance. The Germans have shown 
what can be done with rockets. We must see to if 
that the tremendously important air resources which 
have been built up with astonishing rapidity are not 
reduced to ashes just because the last shot in the 
current war has been fired. 


Uses for Army Surplus 


Aw FROM AIRCRAFT, there are two types af 
surplus Army material that could be put to good 
use for the general advancement of aviation in the 
country. 

In the distribution of training materials by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the private school ha 
been entirely overlooked. No one questions the value 
to public schools of the very excellent training equip 
ment and material which the AAF has used and for 
which it has no further use. But unless a brake is ap 
plied, a very large quantity of this material is going to 
rest in storage in the basements of public schools which 
are not equipped to use it to advantage. In the mean 
time, the private aviation schools upon which the Army 
Air Forces leaned so heavily in its pilot and mechanie 
training programs, could use the material to the gen 
eral benefit of everyone concerned. Most of the 
— at least, would be glad to pay a nominal sum 
or it. 

In another surplus category are quantities of port 
able airport lights, wind tees, hangars, scrapers and 
other such equipment which could be used to tremen- 
dous advantage by small airfields. George Crockett, 
owner and manager of the Alamo Airport at Las 
Vegas, Nev., has proposed that the Government lease 
this equipment to local airports which can’t by any 
stretch of the imagination purchase new equipment 
Maintaining existing fields and the stimulation of new 
construction is in the national interest. We suggest to 
the AAF that it can help itself as well as all aviation 
by working up some type of reasonable leasing ar 
rangement for small airports and airfields around the 
country. This seems to us to be a very practical ap 
proach to this important surplus problem, a long-range 
approach which would please the taxpayer and ad 
vance the entire field of aviation. 


Commendable Reduction 


| hathaway APRIL 1 the air mail postage on first 
class mail to most Latin American countries was 
cut in half. This is a real contribution to trade, for the 
air mail postage rates to the south have been far too 
high in the past. Even the new rates leave something 
to be desired, but the reduction should mean a much 
greater flow of letters. In a few years these rates 
should be reduced to a level not much above the do 
mestic air mail tariff. 
(Turn to page 9) 
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Putting Dimples 


Tough Faces 


.. . with the new 
Martin Spin Dimpler! 


N° problem, now, is the dimpling of hard 
and brittle sheet metals, such as Reynolds 
301-T, Alcoa 75-ST and the magnesium allgys. 
Thanks to a new Martin tool . . . the Spin 
Dimpler . . . these metals are being dimpled as 
quickly and easily as softer alloys. 


The Spin Dimpler has been used at the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. to form 100 degree dimples for 3/32, 
1/8, 5/32 and 3/16 diameter rivets in both 
aluminum and magnesium alloys varying from 
.020 to .064 in thickness. In the case of alumi- 
num, a lubricant . . . Tycol-655. . . is used. 


A product of Martin Engineering, the new tool 
forms dimples by spinning rather than by press- 
ing them into shape. Trimmer cutting edges 
remove any metal which is extruded upward 
and a pressure pad assembly holds sheet in place 
during the process. Dimples feature a sharp 
edge, leaving no void around the rivet head, 
and resist corrosion as well as do machine 
counter-sunk holes. The Spin Dimpler is now 
being manufactured, under license, by Topflight 
Tool Co., Towson 4, Md. and Schaefer Machine 
Co., Inc., 100 White St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Tue Guenn L. Martin Company, Battrwore 3, Mp. 
Guewn L. Martin-Neprasxa Compant—Omana 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since (909 
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will be benefited and protected only to the extent 


The U.S. Needs An Umbrella of Civil Air Power 


Now, what we accomplish upon land depends 


largely upon our nation’s air “coverage.” This is 
as true for peace as for war. Every form of trans- 


portation, every industry and profession, and 


every commercial and cultural activity in the U.S. 


that our air umbrella is adequate. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES »... 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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(Continued from page 6) 


Make Signs Clear 


CONSTANT complaint by foreigners visiting the 

United States is the lack of clear and understand- 
able signs in buildings, transportation terminals and 
streets. Not only are there not enough signs of the 
right type to provide directions for strangers, but often 
the English used is not clear and simple. 

As air transportation becomes more international in 
geope and outlook, the industry should take the lead 
in providing clear directions to the uninitiated. We 
should remember, too, that there are millions of 
Americans who aren’t used to the routine procedures of 
traveling by air. Too often the counter people take it 
for granted that the customer knows his way. There 
is a natural timidity about Americans, anyway, when it 
comes to new and untried things. A thorough survey 
should be made of every important airline terminal to 
determine if there are adequate and understandable 
signs, and some thought might be given to posting a 
complete set of guides in various foreign languages. 

Another complaint by those who know just enough 
English to get by in this country is the slurring of 


announcements over loudspeakers. Some of the. girls 
now doing the announcing are difficult to understand at 
best. When they get going on the microphone you'd 
think they were trying to establish speed records. 
Giving thought to making the routine of air transpor- 
tation easily understood to the stranger—both native 
and foreign—will pay dividends. 


Wayne W. ParrisH 


Why We Envy South Africa 


T= FOLLOWING dispatch from Capetown, South 
Africa, was published in the March 24 issue of 
The Times of London: 

“The Southern African air transport conference will 
end tomorrow, the closing plenary session having been 
adjourned today to enable the delegates to visit the 
cellars of the Cooperative Winegrowers’ Association.” 

It is a warming and comforting thought that postwar 
global air transportation may bring the nations closer 
together. Let’s get that air service started to Capetown 
right away. . 


Clears Away Misunderstanding 


61 Broadway, 
New York City, 
March 20, 1945. 
To the Editor: 


On April 1, American Aviation carried a 
news item, containing a statement by Mr. L. 
Welch Pogue, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which apparently “took issue 
with a conclusion reached by the Argus Re- 
search Corporation” on future airline pas- 
Senger rates. In view of the numerous in- 
quiries received from our clients, the airlines 
and others interested in air transportation, I 
wish to clear away any misunderstanding 
which may have developed from one phase 
of our study on “Airlines Destined for Sound 
Growth.” 

At the outset, I wish to disavow the con- 
clusion ascribed to Argus Research and denied 
by Mr. Pogue “that the CAB had established 
& policy of placing a floor under airline pas- 
Senger rates.” At no time in our study was 
this policy attributed to the CAB, and in my 
opinion, the assumption is not fair to our 
organization. The single reference to a “floor” 
om passenger rates was contained in a com- 
parison of airline and railroad passenger rates 
in which the statement was made, and let me 
Quote, that “‘in effect the railroads are placing 
& ‘floor’ on airline rates, which will inevi- 
tably lead to a strong pressure on railroad 
business.” The application of the term “floor” 
is unmistakable, and i: characterizes our judg- 
Ment of the extent to which airline rates can 
decline without “descending far below those 
charged by the railroads for first class travel.” 

I believe the reported disagreement with Mr. 
Pogue emanates primarily from expressions of 
Opinions where there is no identical ground. 
Mr. Pogue apparently is denying an “‘estab- 
lished policy” or the setting of a “floor” on 
Passenger rates on its own initiative. Our 
views involve a matter of “degree” or the 
distance in which airline passenger rates can 
@ecline in relation to Pullman rates. We have 
our attention drawn to the Pullman first-class 
fares, which are now close to and in many 
tases above the pending new airline rates, and 
We attempt to gauge the “degree” of any 
further decline in airline passenger rates be- 
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“would endanger Pullman's rate 


fore they 

structures.” From this basis, we concluded 
that “it is our feeling that the airlines will 
not be requested lower fares but that all 
companies will reduce them voluntarily and 
to a degree which may require some restraint 
from the CAB because of undesirable reper- 
cussions which might come from the nation's 
railroads.” The reference to the CAB is 
strictly as an intervenor, if necessary, to pre- 
vent serious complications and rate wars with 
the railroads. 

I feel sure that had Mr. Pogue the oppor- 
tunity to read the complete Argus report on 
“Airlines Destined for Sound Growth,” the 
distinguished Board Chairman would have been 
in substantial agreement with the main points 
in our study. As a matter of fact, our con- 
fidence in the conclusion that the airlines are 
destined for sound growth was based pri- 
marily on the regulatory principles laid down 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board in actual 
practice and in enunciated policies. Repeat- 
edly, the Argus report commended the CAB 
for its farsightedness in lowering mail rates, 
whenever an adjustment in the degree of 
subsidization became necessary and in the 
public interest. It hailed the courage of the 
CAB in lowering mail compensation in 1942 
immediately after the severe operating handi- 
caps imposed upon the airlines by the seizure 
of approximately 50% of the industry's planes. 
It forecast lower rates, and let me quote di- 
rectly that “airline rates undoubtedly are 
destined for lower levels in the post-war 
years—the industry is well reconciled to a 
series of rate reductions—representative 
leaders in the industry talk freely of a re- 
duction in passenger mile fares from 5c to 4c 
shortly after the war.” These statements cer- 
tainly do not imply that airline rates will be 
frozen and that lower fares will not be avail- 
able to the traveling public. 

I wish to comment briefly on Mr. Pogue's 
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statement that the airlines “will generate new 
trafic—and will not be dependent upon di- 
version from the railroads for their passenger 
business.” I am fully in agreement with Mr. 
Pogue on this specific point, but I will go 
even further and say that the airlines will 
not only generate new traffic. and will not 
depend on diversions from the railroads, but 
in addition, they will obtain “very substan- 
tial diversions of passenger traffic from the 
railroads.” 

I hope our comments on this issue will prove 
satisfactory to Mr. Pogue and to our many 
friends who are vitally interested in obtain- 
ing some light on post-war airline rates. 

PHILIP J, MAGGIO, 


Fair Sample? 
715 14th &t. 
Alexandria, Va. 
To the Editor: 

Many persons have no doubt wondered what 
was being said by the dulcet voiced banshee 
who makes the announcements in most air- 
ports. Wonder no more! Here is a fair 
sample. 

“YOUR ATTENTION PULEAZE. The Super 
Duper Airline announces the arrival of the 
Super Luxury Liner, Flight 26 from New 
York, New Haven, New London, Boston, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, 
McKeesport, Newark, Providence and Keokuk. 
Super Luxury Liner Flight 26 will be on the 
ground for approximately ten minutes and 
will depart for Washington, Alexandria, Staf- 
ford Courthouse, Fredericksburg. Ashland, 
Richmond, Petersburg, Raleigh-Durham, Co- 
lumbia, Jacksonville, King Beach, Queen 
Beach, Prince Beach and points south, with 
connections for Atlanta, Little Rock, New Or- 
leans, Houston, Dallas, Galveston, Los Angeles 
and Biloxi. Deplaning passengers may claim 
their baggage by giving their baggage checks 
to the sky caps. T rtation to the city 
may be obtained at the south end of the 
Terminal Building.” 

Ten minutes later after listening to similar 
announcements by Colussus and Stupendous 
Alirlines— 

“YOUR ATTENTION PULEAZE. The Super 
Duper Airline announces the departure of the 
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A FEET’ 
DEPEND ON THIS FORK/ 


One of the highly essential precision items pro- 
duced by the Welded Tubular Assembly Depart- 
ment of Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., is the “Beech 
Fork,” used on many bombers serving our armed 
forces. 

All tooling necessary for large quantity manu- 
facture of the ‘Beech Fork” was produced in the 
Tool and Jig Departments of Aircraft Mechanics, 


Inc., —and schedules have been maintained as 


‘promised. 

Our Engineers, Designers and Production Crews 
now are engaged 100% in the production of this 
and other highly essential welded tubular assem- 
blies for many of the major aircraft manufacturers. 
In addition, our Airforge Division is producing tens 
of thousands of high tensile steel forgings for more 
than fifty aircraft manufacturing firms. 

If you need additional facilities for the manu- 
facture of welded tubular assemblies or forgings, 
it is probable that we can help you. Write us, 
today, and we will send full information, im- 
mediately. 


BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND... TODAY 


* AIRCRAFT MECHANICS ~ 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


DESIGNERS +++ ENCINEERS «++ MANUFACTU 


Super Luxury Liner 26 to Washingtal 
Alexandria, Stafford Courthouse, 
burg, Ashland, Richmond, Petersburg, Raleigij 
Durham, Columbia, Jacksonville, King Beal 
Queen Beach, Prince Beach and points soul 
with connections for Atlanta, Little Row 
New Orleans, Houston, Dallas, Galveston, Ia 
Angeles and Biloxi. Flight 26 is now loadig 
at gate seven. Go down the stairway at @ 
north end of the building. Turn left at @ 
bottom of the stairs and go thru the 

doors. Please give your loading pass to @# 
agent on the ramp. All Aboard pul-eaze.” 


All very a except that the pala 


sengers don’t listen and nobody else gives® 
damn. 
DAVID A. ROBE 


Agrees 100 Percent 
Des Moines, Iowa 
March 2, 194% 
To the Editor: 

I want to compliment and congratulgy 
you upon the excellent editorial in the Man 
1 issue of the American Aviation—“Let's Stam 
Building.” Having attended the CAB hem 


ings and having read the reports of thamm 


hearings in your publications and othem® 
certainly agree with you 100 percent. You 
courage and forthrightness in so forcibly a 


pressing yourself should have influence Gm 


some of the executives of the airlines amg 


others who have been shortsighted, as ya 


point out. 
ARTHUR I. BOREMAN 
Arthur I. Boreman & Song 
‘Hat is 
Dallas, Texas 
February 26, 1945 
To the Editor: 


We all must admit that conventions : 


conferences are very profitable. After ream 
ing each issue of American Aviation I fm 
that I have attended an aviation conferenmy 
or convention and I know I receive equ 
benefits. 

It is so easy in these times to not “gil 
credit where credit is due” and too few @ 


us compliment the deserving. My hat is a 


to American Aviation. 
HART BOWMAN 


Supervisor of Aviation 


City of Dally 


New Booklets 


The fundamentals of financing airplanes 
not greatly different from those established 
the automobile business, according to “ 
craft Financing,” a new handbook and m 
just published by the Consumer Credit Caml 


mittee of the American Bankers Associatiaay 


The booklet, which is obtainable on requé 
from ABA headquarters, 20 E. 40th 


York 16, N. Y., is interpreted as recognitiaiy 


by the banking world of the airplane as 


popular privately owned vehicle to be mera” 


andised in the manner of automobiles in # 
postwar period. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane Divisie 
Kenmore Plant, has issued a training text ¢ 
spotwelding entitled “Spotwelding Takes 
the Air.” The book was developed for w 


in Curtiss-Wright’s Training Department, aay 


is profusely illustrated with cartoons. ver 
phase of spotwelding and the procedures 
its use are discussed. 


Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, ¢ 


titled ‘“Why You Should Be An Aeron 
Dealer.” It contains specifications and p 
tures of the postwar Aeronca planes, a bs 
history of the company, and case history 
periences of prewar Aeronca dealers. 


—American Aviation for May I, 1944 
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Hauling the Load over the HUMP 


Air Transport Command operations in the China- 
Burma-India area have become a symbol of reliability and en- 
durance, both of men and equipment—a reputation built on day- 
in, day-out, all-weather flying over the world's roughest terrain, 
often under attack. The performance of Curtiss Propellers on C-46 
Commandos along this aerial Burma Road typi- 


fies their dependability in air transportation. Cl RT 2 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Propeller Division 
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“SIAMESE TWIN” FUSELAGE permits i CARGO “STAIRCASE LOUNGE CARGO 
i WOLD WOU 


luxuricus lower deck dining-observa- 


‘tion lounge. New high-octane fuels 


developed by Standard helped make 
possible big engines which give Strato- 
cruiser high speed, huge capacity. 


ROOM FOR 100 PASSENGERS and plenty of cargo in Stratocruiser. A direct outgrowth of B-29, 
it has top speed of 400 mph, range of 3500 miles. All present models built will go to military, 
and each one will leave assembly lines with tanks full of Chevron Aviation Gasoline. 


Boeing has used Standard aviation fuel exclusively since 1915. 


FOR NIGHT FLIGHTS the Stratocruiser sleeps 36 
and can carry additional passengers in lounge. 
The cabin is pressurized so that travelers in the 
big ship can cruise in comfort at high altitudes. 


Standard scientist studying 
gasoline combustion 
in engine with 
quartz head 


FOR PRIVATE FLIERS Standard Engi- 
neers have perfected new aviation fuels 
fitted to the special requirements of light- 
plane engines. They're designed to make 
your postwar plane, too, a star in the sky. 


ee 

January 9 its Military Proto. | >: 
'YPe, the C-97, SPed fron, 4 

= Shours 3 minutes 50 Seconds 

— fuel ang lubricants. 
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= 

— | oa yes i) SOLINE — 


AERO AUXILIAR’ 


= 
AUXILIARY GENERATING: 
PATO! LIMITED) 


‘THE AIRMEN’S ALMANAC. Edited Francis 

Walton. 1945 Edition. Published by & 
New York. 512 pp. $1. 

The first edition of this new annual is 

jam-packed with air facts. Distributed 


@bituaries 


James H. McKee 


Palmer A. Hewlett 


Palmer Adams Hewlett, 54, foreign sales 
-director for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 


book of this magnitude in these days are 
quite obvious, but a later check on some 
been in order 


bare fact that it is provoking discussions is 
evidence that it has made its mark. 


Wwe. 
AIR POWER FOR z 
Wilson. 182 pp. $2. McGraw- Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


merce and vice chairman of United Aircraft 


World War I and the yea 
in aviation following 


recommendations for the future, the book will 


cially 
Ww. L. R. 
NANCY NAYLOR: FLIGHT NURSE. By Elisa- 
H. Lansing. 167 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company, New York 16, New York. 


Twenty-five Years Ago =a 


The first warrant in the United Stem 
for reckless aerial driving was issued & 
Los Angeles against Omer Locklear. Th 


ern California. (April 27, 1920) 


(April 30, 1920). 
Lt. F. D. Hackett flew from 


Field to Ream Field, in a D.H.-9 Liberty 


' complainant was the Aero Club of South. 


Mather 


a distance of 490 miles, in four hours, om 


minute. (May 1, 1920) 


(Aviation 


i Lighting was 
Germany. (April 28-30, 1930) 


the carrying of 
(April 29, 1930). 


Jack Barstow established an unoficil 
gliding record of 15 hours, 13 minutes, # 
San Diego, Calif. (April 30, 1930) 


The New York Glider Carnival 


Lena Bernstein established a 


duratios 


tion and of the men who contributed to @ 
success. Among the “masters” portrayed ¥ 
Borth are J. H. Eindelberger, Glenn 


1945 


through newsstands primarily instead of to any people 
Pie y viation will be 
ree the more restricted bookstore market, and eA at the = ee text material 
may well which ie being sought, such text material 
‘ find it. is doubtless justified; it will be of more in- 
The author ts well qualified to edit the terest to the marginal fan groups than those An Orenco “Tourister”, piloted by 
; Almanac. During the past 2) years he has within the aviation fraternity. This is the Clarence Coombs at Hazelhurst 
7 devoted much of his time to aviation writ- tye of book which can easily provoke end- Field, Mineola, and carrying three 
ing, first for The New less discussions among aviation people. It passengers, reached an altitude of 
ae ee - me mnning will satisfy few in its entirety. But the 6,000 ft. in eight minutes, or 750 feet 
ns There is ample evidence of an enormous [A 
an @mount of collecting of facts and of re- YY 
search. Prime governmental sources are 
Brie utilized’ to a large extent, but it can’t be 
eae ‘ald that the book was a hastily-compiled 
project. one may 
® a ye ve 1 A new importance of civil aviation and An eclipse of the moon was ob- 
y aircraft manufacturing to the maintenance of served by J. H. Tilton and 
amount the materel has peace 18 ably presented and sharply em- W. H. Cushing of the Naval Sts- 
usefulness at it te tefecence phasiaed in this book written by the presi- tion, Rockaway Beach, Long Island, 
eee terial required in everyday work. It’s a dent of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- “1° ya nearly 314 miles | 
a big job—and, on the whole, a good job. Corp. This analysis of air power, the author : - 
of which has been close to military security Oregon, Washington & Idaho Aimla 
as 7 - Of useful material that matters and aviation for many years, makes Co. Curtiss distributors for Northwes, 
quate. the %fong ples for serial strength in the years contracted with the Journal fer 
che to follow the end of the present war. the delivery of 300 newspapers 
been Detter ongenised ty classifying the .,Ai7,Power for Peace gives the reader a quick to Astoria and Seaside during te 
yy been better organized by classifying “brush-up” review of the use of planes in y the 
a > materia] under broad general headings, and rs of muddied waters Summer months, thus enabling readers 
A some of the information shows the signs of rr Then the to get their papers ten hours earlier, 
<a age. An airline is listed for Mexico, for suthor describes the tremendous expansion of (May 4, 1920) 
ae example, that has been out of operation ir power in the present war and goes on to 
fee under the given name for some time. The point out that “the decisive character of air 
eee Florida Aviation Commission passed out of force bids fair to increase rather than decrease, y 
ee existence several years ago, but is included because technology of the air is but upon Fifteen ears Ago 
the threshold of fore- 
Of power in peace which will 
wars. augura’ first direct 
ae Because of its up-to-date treatment and service between Miami, Florida and 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. (April 
ee find a welcome among many readers spe- 1930). 
The First. International 
James H. McKee, executive engineer of in Berlin 
sion, died March 26 at home in Essex President Hoover signed the Mo- 
ca Falls, N. J. He was a pioneer in the Nary-Watres Act, which was passed 
ete -development of the hollow steel aircraft by Congress to stimulate the de 
te This is a fast moving action story of an 
as propeller blade and probably contributed giriine hostess who heard the call to duty velopment of air transport, par- 
os: as much to its development during the and joined the Army Nurse Corps as a flight a a 
ae past 20 years as any other person. nurse. Tne adventures of Nancy Naylor carry by air. 
hae the reader through the rigorous two-month 
Sage ship was torpedoed enroute overseas, and then 
the heart-warming ‘duties Wahine ‘battle 
ee Corp. died April 8 in Washington, D, C. split-second timing; of ever being alert; and under the auspices of the National 
aa He was associated with the Curtiss Aero- of drama. There's a tinge of romance in Glider Association and the Aero- 
ee plane Co. and the Curtiss Wright Co. from Flight Nurse when Nancy Naylor unexpectedly nautical Chamber of Commerce. 
care 1938 when he became vice presi- meets her fiance, between bomber missions in (May 1-2, 1930). 
“a dent and director of the Aviation that he was missing, her plane picked him a 
a facturing Corp. and Vultee Aircraft, Inc. up seriously wounded on the battlefields at record for women, of 35 hours, 46 mit 
ees TRACER, Messina, among 15 other German prisoners. utes, at LeBourget, France, in a Farm 
) Her fight to save his life is packed with 192, Salmson motored. (May 2, 19390) 
3 emotion. 
aoe Richard V. Conover, 39, former pilot for, it will afford the reader a few hours of light 
Cinete “Transcontinental & Western Air, ee and “true to life’ adventure in the life of 
Aircraft. Co., North Avia army nurse. Donald Douglas, Reuben Fleet, Lawes 
Pan American Airways, more Bell, Harry Woodhead and other 
“ey with the Ferrying Division of the : manufacturers. For the expansion and & 
ot Transport Command, died last fortnight masTeRs OF MASS PRODUCTION. By velopment of the alroraft industry to met 
Ra after a brief iliness. He was a native of Christy Borth. 290 pages. [Illustrations. demands of war production, Borth gi 
oa Lake Charles, La, and a greduate of $3.50. Bobbs-Merrill Company, New York. almost complete credit to the automobile & 
aoa Louisiana State University. This is a story of America’s war produc- dustry and its officials. 
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re- architecture. Down South the ever-changing new 
ree. stands in relief agdinst the unchanging old. # Today, 
= Delta Air Lines helps speed the war-vital business of 
5 min the South’s new steel mills, chemical plants, shipyards, 
_ petroleum plants, bomber factories and textile mills, 
4 In peacetime, Delta courtesy and efficiency 
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To a finish 


‘Over what is left of Germany, the long: 
white lances of their vapor trails sti 
streak the frosty sky. For the Boeing 
Flying Fortresses are doing their part to 
finish the job with the daylight preci- 
sion bombing they started in August of 
1942. 

Day after day and month after month 
for nearly three years they have kept up 
their pounding of Nazi factories and 
communications. The Luftwaffe at its 
strongest could never turn them back. 
Fighting through to their objectives in 
daylight, valiant Fortress crews have 
dropped their bombs with deadly pre- 
cision on enemy targets. By helping to 
smash Gérman airpower at its source 


and in the skies, the big bombers saved 
countless Allied casualties when the time 
came to invade the Continent. 

The “Forts” have earned a place for- 
ever in the hearts of Army Air Forces 
veterans . . . men who have done the 
flying and manned the guns, trusting 
their lives to the ru staunchness of 
their planes in battle after battle over 
the Reich . . . and loyal ground crews 
who have sweated out .those missions, 
praying the big ships in. 

B-17’s are going right on with 
the job. And with their giant brothers, 
the Boeing B-29 Superfortresses, they'll 
be striking mighty blows as long as this 
war lasts. 


Finish the Fight—with War Bonds 


Today, while other plants continue to 
build the Boeing Fortresses, all Boeing's 
own resources and manpower are con 
centrated on B-29’s—meeting the Anny’'s 
need for bigger, faster, longer rangg 
bombers to press the attack on Japan. 
The B-17’s and B-29’s represent Boeing's 
effort to give American airmen weapons 


worthy of their skill and courage. 


When victory is won, the same abilities 
in design, engineering and manufactufe 
which have established Boeing leader- 
ship in the big bomber field will be de- 
voted to peacetime aircraft. You can 
know of any product . . . if it's “Built 
by Boeing” it’s built to lead. 
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Airlines Set Up World-Wide Association 


Havana Conference Creates Machinery 
For Solving Global Problems Amicably 


By Wayne W. Parrisu 


eee e->-WIDE MACHINERY by which the airlines of the globe may 
settle amicably and fairly their mutual problems was created at the 
International Air Transport Conference in Havana during the third week 


of April. 

The International Air Transport As- 
sociation was formally launched April 19 
with the signing of the articles of organ- 
igjfion by representatives of 41 inter- 
Rational airlines from 25 countries. In 
gédition, there are 17 domestic airline 
members from 11 couniries. 
Herbert J. Symington, president of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines was elected president, 
an honorary position. 

After a spirited debate the number of 
members of the executive committee, 
Which will be in charge of management 
of the association. was determined at 
nine for the time being. The following 
were elected to this important group: 
John E. Slater, executive vice president 
@ American Export Airlines, John C. 
Cooper, vice president and assistant to 
the president of Pan American Airways, 
United States; Albert Plesman, managing 
director of K.L.M., The Netherlands; Per 
A. Norlin, president of S.LLA., Sweden; 
Hudson Fysh, managing director of Qantas 
Empire Airways, Australia; Rene Briand, 
of Air France, France; A. F. T. Cambridge, 
of Indian National Airways, India; Maj. 
JR. McCrindle, of British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp., Britain; and Dr. J. Ento 
Hibeiro, of Cruzeiro of Brazil, Brazil. 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, China and the 
TACA System were disappointed at fail- 
ure to obtain representation. 


British Come Out Ahead 

With three members direct and indirect, 

the British came out considerably ahead, 
but the results were about the best com- 
promise that could be found under diffi- 
cult political situations existing. 
_The first formal meeting will be held 
ii Montreal this fall, and the executive 
committee will be expanded probably at 
that time. Entrance fees were set at 
$2000 for active membership and ~$500 
for associate membership with dues to be 
determined later. Organization of an In- 
ternational Air Traffic Committee to 
handle rates, ticketing, advertising and 
Similar matters was authorized. 

More than 30 countries were repre- 
sented by almost 100 delegates at the 
Conference. Dr. Luis Machado of Ex- 
presso Aereo Interamericano was elected 
president with Cooper and McCrindle 
vice presidents. Dr. Daniel Goedhuis of 
The Netherlands and Stuart G. Tipton of 
the Air Transport Association of America 
were chosen secretary and assistant sec- 
retary respectively. These officers were 
Ramed to serve only for the duration of 
the Conference. 


American Aviation for May I, 


The credentials committee was headed 
Symington, with O. M. Mosier of Amer- 
ican Airlines, Norlin, H. Nieuwenhuis of 
The Netherlands and Dr. Pedro Chapa 
of Mexico as members... 

The drafting committee, which began 
work at Chicago during the International 
Civil Aviation Conference last -winter, re- 
mained as the steering committee. 

Not Permanent Organization 

The Association still is in preliminary 
shape and many of the problems were 
left until a conference can be held after 
the end of the European war. There was 
unanimity of opinion on major points and 
i of a strong world 


More than 30 American representatives 
attended. No Government officials were 
present. 

It was agreed to have the Association 
headquarters at whatever city is desig- 
nated for the world government aviation 
which probably means Mont- 


The articles adopted for the Associa- 
tion specify that the presidency will be 
honorary and the election of members of 
the executive committee will be by in- 
dividuals rather than by companies. A 
proposal by the Dutch to elect by com- 
panies was defeated. 

Transcontinental & Western Air based 
its claim to eligibility for full member- 
ship on it having received from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board a wartime temporary 
certificate to operate to Cairo, Egypt, in 


_1942. The certificate never had been an- 


nounced publicly and, in fact, was not 
known to most of the i . TWA 
never operated commercially to Cairo 
under the certificate. 

The Conference made it clear that 
tramp and all other unscheduled or 
scheduled operators who are not offering 
full service to the public are not eligible 
for membership. Many prewar airlines 
not now operating have been accepted 
and a date of June 30, 1946, was set as 
a maximum period of grace to resume 
operations to retain membership. This 
will ease the situation of equipment short- 


age. 

American companies accepted for active 

membership were American, American 

Export, Colonial, Northeast, Braniff, 
Pan 1 


Those Attending 


Conference 


Conference at Havana, are: 

Australia: Maj. J. R, MoCrindle, Australian 
National Airways. 

Belgium: Gilbert Perier, Gociete Anonyme 
Belge Exploitation Navigation Alrenne 
“SABENA.” 

Brazil: Lowell Yerex, Empresa de Trans- 
portes Aerovias Brasil, S. A.; Dr. Bento 
Ribeiro Dantas, Empresa de Viacao Aerea Rio 
Grandense; Paulo Sampaio, Panair Do Brasil; 
Dr. Bento Ribeiro Dantas, Servicios Aerecs 
Cruzeiro do Sul. 

Canada: H. J. Symington, Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. 

Central America: Edward Scott and Lowell 
Yerex, TACA Airways, S. A. 

China: Col. C. Y. Liu, China National Avia- 
tion Corp. 

Cuba: Gerald D. Grossman and Dr. Jorge 
de Cubas, Compania Cubana de Aviacion, 
6. A. Dr. Teodoro Johnson and Dr. Luis 
Machado, Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano; 
Donald W. Stewart and Mario J. Medina, 
Standard Oil] Company of Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia: Dr. Kamil Kleiner, Ceskol- 
slovenska Letecka Spolecnost, and Ceskolslo- 
venska Statni Aerolinie. 

Denmark: Knud Lybye and E. Dam, Det 
Danske Luftfartselskab. 

Egypt: Rouschd! Bey, MISR Airlines. 

France: Rene Briand, Col. Ferdinand Fio- 
con, and Major Henry Lesieur, Alr France. 

India: A. F. T. Cambridge and Miss Kath- 
leen E. Phillips, Indian National Airways, Ltd. 

Ireland: J. F. Dempsey, Aer Lingus, Teo- 
ranta. 

Mexico: Col. Pedro A. Chapa, Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacion. 

Netherlands: Dr. Daniel Goedhuis, Inter- 
national Air Traffic Assn.; H. Nieuwenhuls, 
L. FP. Bouman, and Dr. Albert Glotemaker, 
K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines; Marten &. 
A. L. de Jong, Royal Netherlands Indies’ 
Airways. 

New Zealand: Major J. R. McCrindle, Tas- 

man Empire Airways, Ltd. 
Thomas Olsen, Det Norske Luft- 
' . Willeox, Fred Olsen & 
Bergengke; Capt. Kristian Ostby, Capt. M. 
Krog, and Gert Meldel, Royal Norwegian Air 
Tranaport. 

Poland: Dr. H. J. Gorecki, Polish Air Lines 
(LOT). 

Spain: Eduardo Becerra, Compania Mer- 
cantil Anonima “IBERIA.” 

Sweden: Per A. Norlin, Torsten Soederquist, 
Gunnar Larson, and Tore Nilert, Swedish 
Airlines A.B. Aerotransport (ABA) and 
Swedish Intercontinental Airlines (GILA). 

Switzerland: Swissair Traffic Company, Ltd. 

United Kingdom: Major J. R. MoCrindle, 
N. G. Crudge, W. Brancker, and John Stew- 
art, British Overseas Airways Corp.; Eric 
Leslie, Airways Gandar Dower Lid. and 
Allied Airways; F. W. Parley-Jones, C. IL A. 
T. O.; L. M. J. Balfour, Isle of Wight Air 
ways Lt., and Portsmouth Aviation Limited; 
Dennis Handover, Railway Air Services; Duke 
of Hamilton, and D. F. McIntyre, Scottish 
Aviation, Ltd.; J. 8. Harris, Shell Aviation 


(Turn to page 20) 
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Higher Landing Speeds for Transports Seen 
Prediction Contained in Suggested Rule 
Changes on Airworthiness Just Released 


to have a rate of climb equal to or in 
excess of eight times the stalling 

for a particular configuration. 
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Jet-Assisted Transport 
Makes Trip Over Pacific 


The Naval Air Transport Service’s first 
JATO equipped transport recently com- 
pleted a round trip test flight between 
Alameda and Honolulu in what is be- 


The plane, a four-engine Coronado flying 
boat, carried a load of whole blood on 
the outbound flight and cargo on the re- 
turn flight. 

At Honolulu with Lt. William Fuller 
at the controls the transport took off with 
considerably more than the average gross 
weight and left the water after little 
than half the run usually required. The 
jet units were fastened under the wing 
just aft of the inboard engines. After 

they were parachuted into the 


Aviation Calendar 
May 1-7—Aviation Week in Boston, 
beginning with airline luncheon by H 
Chamber of Commerce, May. .1 
May 3-4—<Air Traffic Conference an- Supe 
nual Chicago. icall: 
on frequency allocations and revision, Eich 
Rio de Janeiro. 
June 7-9—Annual convention, Avia- Th 
tion Writers Association, Chicago. corre 
Oct. 31-Nov. 3—National Aviation XX! 
Clinic, Oklahoma City. Pre-clinic Gen. 
conference Oct. 27. 
supp. 
the I 
ment 
port category requirements should remaig 
essentially unchanged, and that an addi- Be 
tional provision should be made that ceil. 9 /4P# 
ing and visibility minimums for each com> 
ticular airplane be made a function of its @ 2 ‘ 
stalling and/or approach The first ™ Mme 
of these would definitely limit Wrig! 
landplanes although it might provide some 
impetus for the development of high per- § * ™° 
formance flying boats where the landing pn 
area would be less restricted. The second § ™ 
would leave it up to the airlines to decide § ™"* 
whether the advantages to be gained from — “"" 
higher wing loadings and greater payloads XX 
warranted the risk of increased weather — India 
restrictions. were 
Other revisions suggested in the Flight 4°.’ 
Engineering and Factory Inspection divi- tain 
sion’s proposals include attempts to clarify train 
the relation between airworthiness and 
type certificates, define uses and applica- <a 
tion of NC, NR and NX certificates, and f°’ 
clarify and expand the application of the en 
category system. To | 
oughly 
Preliminary Proposals 
The present proposals are preliminary § tried 
in nature and have been prepared for the & compli 
study and comment of manufacturers, op- Yet, 
erators, pilots and others. A final pro- Baier } 
posal will then be formulated by the Civil & tenan- 
Aeronautics Administration and forward- & probab 
ed to the Civil Aeronautics Board which § any ot 
it is expected will again circulate the final 
proposal to all interested parties for com- 
ment before final action is taken. Man 
CAA has emphasized that all opinions and ti , 
thinking regarding this matter be crystal- B*T##0n 
lized as soon as possible, since it is aim- — 
ing at Jan. 1, 1947, as the effective date ie the 
for the final draft, and it is essential that os 
designers and others planning for the fu- . 
ture have the necessary information as § Struc 


soon as possible. It further points out that 
the proposals are strictly for the revision 
of domestic airworthiness requirements 
without regard to what may become in- 
ternational airworthiness requirements. It 
points out, however, that any revisions 
which might be agreed upon would quite 
probably influence the views of United 
States representatives at the next meeting 
for consideration of international air- 
worthiness requirements. 

j A to those they 


Would make possible the certification for 
ee, commercial use at profitable weights uired rate of climb with wing flaps in 
ha eluding such high wing loading ships as tive since the purpose of this requirement 
: the Boeing C-97 are now being circulated ji, closely related to the stalling speed 
hae for comment to airlines, aircraft manufac- imitation of 85 mph in the approach con- 
Rin turers, pilots and other interested parties. dition, and it was originally instituted to 
ee The new proposals deal with Part 04 of prevent the use of full flap to meet the 
: rit Flight Enginee: Factory Inspection ine in este wi diy pla 
Division af the Clea 
Aig istration. While in general they 
a permit higher landing speeds 
sequently higher wing loadings 
Bait ger payloads, certain provisions 
. 
es. of the speed 
‘we : one engine inoperative in feet per 
"Sar from 02 times the square of the stalling 
ane speed in miles per hour in the landing 
aoe configuration to .04 times the square of 
to 
ety of- 
x their effect may be limited considerably 
Day” (110°F from sea level to field sizes for op- 
es eration of airplanes as a function of stall- 
ae ing speed established in the present trans- 
co speeds can be obtained 
of approach. 
To provide for 
covered in law, the proposals Officers 
seh: suggest that all aircraft be required to the tro 
oe have a rate of climb in feet per minute lieved to be the first regularly scheduled pected 
Tak with maximum .continuous power and transport flight with jet-assisted take-off. There 
i wing flaps in take-off position to or that pr 
greater than 10 times the stalling ners been 1: 
for*the particular configuration in problen 
SS the rate of climb is being measured, at Blame | 
sea level. In addition to insuring the 
Be ability of the plane to maintain altitude engine 
with two engines inoperative, this would out In 
: also provide for good rates of climb when was a 
i icing conditions, down drafts, etc., are en- Four fa 
countered. There is no advanced at the time the transport cat- eng 
Pe ahs in the present regulations for in egory was edopted. However, at that time J**treme 
Saeed the transport category, although aircraft they were rejected by industrial and # stan’ 
Pe ee not in the transport category are required n. pilots’ representatives. iges 
rican Aviation for May 1, 1945"me 


Engine Use Increases 500 Percent 
As B-29s Become Tested Weapon 


ir By Eric 
FJEADQUARTERS, Twentieth Bomber  gines for prolonged periods, part of which 
Command, India—The Boeing B-29 was at full mili power, (3) intense 
n- Superfortress has been perfected mechan- heat and rain te both maintenance 
nord to the point where it can be ex- and operational difficulties, and (4) pilots 
ce had not yet learned how to handle the 
m, as that of the B-I7. engine to get maximum use and minimum 


~ correspondent during a three-day visit to 
on XX Bomber Command headquarters. Brig. 
ule Gen. Roger M. Ramey, XX Bomber’s 
general, maintenance and 
supply officers, and pilots who have flown 
—— the B-29 were convincing in their state- 
ments that great progress has been made 
nai in improving the plane. 
addi- Because of the urgency of hitting the 
ceil. Japanese war industry the B-29 went into 
par- combat with probably less testing than 
of its any other plane built for World War IL. 
. fire me same was true of the Superfort’s 
‘limit ff Wright engines. To bring the plane to the 
ccuall point where it can operate as many hours 
~ a month as the veteran B-17 has been no 
ning easy engineering feat, particularly when 
; conditions under which operations and 
lecide fy Maintenance have been conducted are 
considered. 
loads XX Bomber’s move from the U. S. to 
vather @ India was hurried, and many problems 
were encountered at the new base. Facil- 
Flight ities were meager, the supply line from 
divi. the States was long and sometimes uncer- 
Pine tain, personnel was as yet not properly 
lar “ trained (some mechanics called in to 
liens work on the B-29 had never seen the 
P a plane before) and the weather—intense 
the and = rain—seriously complicated 
maintenance work. 

To bring into. such conditions a thor- 
oughly-tested plane would have been bad 
enough. To bring in the B-29, as yet un- 

uinary @ tried in combat, presented innumerable 

or the # complications. 

5, Op- Yet, in its first year in a combat the- 

pro- @ ater, XX Bomber has improved its main- 

| Civil B tenance proficiency at a rate which is 

ward- & probably greater than that achieved by 

— any other air force in the world. 

> 

om Great Progress Made 

s onl Many of the actual figures on early op- 

ystall erations of the B-29, as compared with 

conditions, cannot be printed. 
However, this correspondent can vouch 


Ag fact that great progress has been 


Structurally, the plane has undergone 
very little change since being in combat. 
Officers state that they have never had 
the trouble that might reasonably be ex- 
pected to occur in an untried plane. 

There has been qigine trouble—trouble 
that presented serious problems. This has 
been largely ironed out, although some 
problems remain. No one is inclined to 
blame Wright Aeronautical Corp. for the 
ngine trouble. As a matter of fact, the 
gine which, like the plane, was turned 


A re- gout in a hurry to meet combat conditions, 
 limi- a better than average power plant. 
they #four factors, however, combined to strain 
t cat- engine to the limit: (1) because of 
t time $**treme operating ranges, the planes were 
| and @ubstantially overloaded, (2) the long 


necessitated operation of the en- 


merican Aviation for 


wear and strain. 

For a time, XX Bomber probably had 
more planes out of commission from op- 
erational difficulties than from combat 
damage. Overheating of the engines was 
one of the biggest problems, and main- 
tenance officers and Wright technical 
resentatives went to work to solve it. e 
installation of cylinder fins was changed— 
the cylinder was cast separately, with a 
grooved outer surface, and aluminum fins 
were used. Valves were breaking off be- 
cause of overheating, so valve sleeves 
were modified to improve lubrication, and 
a different metal was used to withstand 
the heat. Improvements were made in the 
cooling system, baffle plates and shortened 
cowl flaps were installed. Exhaust col- 
lector rings were changed. 


Modifications Successful 


The results of the many modifications 
have been very satisfactory. In the begin- 
ning, it was necessary to remove most 
engines from the planes before they had 
run 100 hours. Now, however, engine use 
has increased 500 per cent and will in- 
crease further. 

Summed ye the problems that con- 
tributed to Bomber’s early difficulties 
were: (1) shortage of spare parts and 
ground maintenance equipment, (2) short- 
age of engines and engine cylinders, 
(3) failure of propeller governors, (4) 
failure of engine collector rings, (5) short- 
age of service group machine shop - 
ment, (6) shortage of night ighti 
equipment and power units, (7) dirty 
gasoline, (8) shortage of propeller bal- 
ancing equipment, (9) shortage of trained 
= and (10) intense heat, rain and 
just. 

Most of these problems now have been 
solved. The last one—heat, rain and dust 
—— never be completel: solved. Dust 

has been combatted by utili m of used 
engine oil, but the heat still hampers 
work. At some hours of the day, when 
the temperature may reach 120 in the 
shade, it is impossible to touch a plane 
without being blistered. The humidity 
caused corrosion and fungus growth on 
electrical and radio equipment—equip- 
ment just received from the U. S. in trop- 
ical packs. Packs have been improved 
and the trouble eliminated. 


Results of the maintenance and en- 
gineering officers’ work have been re- 
flected in XX Bomber’s operations. In 
January, 1945, the Command flew as 
many missions as it had in its entire 
first three months of operations, and 
about 10 per cent more sorties. Tonnage 
of bombs dropped in January was about 
50 per cent greater than the total for the 
first four months. Also, in January, the 
average number of hours planes were out 
of commission for each hour of flying 
time was one-third the ratio for June, 


Civilian Wins Air Medal— 


Herbert O. Fisher, globe-trotting Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. test pilot who is credited with 
smoothing out flight operations over the 
“Hump” during 10 months in the Chine- 
Burma-india theater, has become the first 
living civilian pilot to be awarded the 


Air Medal. He is shown receiving the award 
from Lt. Gen. Harold George, commander 
of the Air Transport mmand. 


1944. And, in recent months, the type of 
B-29 now used on combat missions flew 
more hours than B-17s have been av- 
eraging in other theaters. 

Much of the credit for the excellent 
maintenance jobs on B-29s goes to Col. 
Cc. K. Moore, deputy chief of staff for 
maintenance and supply. Lt. Col. J. R. 
Byers, chief of the supply unit, has 
devised a “spare parts control system” 
based on an accurate record of parts con- 
sumption, and is credited with cutting 
through much red tape to keep the B-29s 
flying. Technical representatives of Boe- 
ing, Wright, U. S. Rubber, Jack and 
Heintz and Minneapolis-Honeywell also 
have worked many hours daily improving 
the plane. 

So, in a comparatively few months, the 
B-29 has emerged from the untried stage 
and become a tested weapon of war. 


New Form of Propulsion 
Foreseen in Transports 
By TWA President Frye 


A 50 to 100 passenger transport plane 
for international operations using a new 
form of propulsion is envisaged as being 
possible within six to eight years by Jack 
Frye, president of TWA. 

Frye, testifying before the Senate Com- 
merce Aviation subcommittee, said that 
this plane would probably cross from New 
York to London in six hours and might 
make possible the $100 fares which have 
been predicted for the postwar era. 

The airline official indicated that this 
development might make the 150 to 200 
passenger, conventional-powered types, 
now on the drawing boards, impractical as 
their best Atlantic crossing time would be 
initially around 12 hours, with a possibil- 
ity of reducing the travel time to nine 
hours later. He said the trend might well 
be toward these smaller types, as it is 
considered possible that they will be from 
33% to 530% more eco’ i to operate. 
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Civil Air Regulations 
Modified for Large 
Non-Transport Craft 


Washington to Cairo 
TWA Permit Revealed 


Transport Conference in Havana brought 
the disclosure in Washington of previously 
restricted information that Transconti- 


Willow Run B-24 Production 
To End by August - 


output of Ford Liberator bombers at 
Henry Ford’s Willow Run will cease not 
later than August. 

Much of the male labor to be released 


Radio Commission 
_Reactivates Five 


Technical Groups 


of the National Bureau of 
Standards, has reactivated five of its tech- 


control, and miscellaneous technical mat- 
ters. The committees have been desig- 
nated according to these subjects. 

Under the committee on airborne navi- 
gation and communication will come re- 
views of long and short-range naviga- 
tional aids and communications, accept- 
ance of standards of SAR form factors, 
and problems of international distress 
frequencies. 

The committee on ground navigation 
and communication will work on stand- 
ardization of VHF ground navigation aids, 
applications of omnidirectional ranges, 
pulse beacon navigation aids, establish- 
ment of a net of ground direction-finder 
stations, standards for output of airway 
approach and airport markers, and iden- 
tification of broadcast stations. 

Subjects under study by the committee 
on test procedures and standards include 
development of these procedures with re- 
spect to radio equipment operating in fre- 


The eir traffic control committee will 
study currently effective CAA regulations 
and existing and proposed systems, and 
will make r 
for use soon, and for an eventual system. 

The fifth committee will work on such 


electrical noise, airport lighting, instru- 
mentation, automatic flight control, sup- 
pression of undesirable omissions, and 
methods of determining operating power 
of aviation radio transmitters. 
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Lockheed Engineers 
Get Design Patent on 
New 4-Engine Plane 


Two Lockheed Aircraft Corp. engineers 
have been granted a design patent on a 
new four-engine transport plane, accord- 
ing to the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, issued April 10. 


engineer, has been assigned 


Drawings of the plane as appearing in 
- Patent Office Gazette are shown be- 


NAA Wants Plane Sales 
Put in Hands of Operators 


A recommendation that the Defens 
Plant Corp. institute a program whereby 
the established and organized facilitie 
of aircraft service operators could & 
used in the disposal of surplus aircraft 
has been adopted by the board of direc 
tors of the National Aeronautic Associa- 


tion. 

The NAA also endarsed the proposal 
of the National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion that the Civil Aeronautics Act &® 
amended to forbid the economic regulation 
of non-scheduled aviation operations @ 
this time. 


Glass Cloth Hangars 
Glass cloth, woven of glass fiber yarm 
and coated with either synthetic rubbet 
or resin, has been selected by the U. & 
Army Corps of Engineers for curtain§ 
side walls and ends in newly developed 
airplane hangars. 
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Figaiet the already curtailed B-24 bomber pro- 
; The Civil Aeronautics B ip Sa gram will be further reduced and the 
ae nounced the amending of the Civil Air 
se Regulations to modify performance re- 
oe x quirements for multi-engine aircraft not 
Under gale sateen the weight at Willow Run can be absorbed in other The design patent, granted to Hall L 
cae of any multi-engine airplane manufac- vital war production in Detroit areas, ac- Hibbard, vice president and chief engineer, 
af : tured pursuant to a type certificate issued sepia to the ‘War Manpower Commis- EM 
The Army Air Forces, after consulta- heed corporation. The term of the patent 
Ml ~=—s specified landing speed and take-off re- tion with the WMC and the WPB, is en- is 14 years. 
oy quirements subject to certain conditions. gaged in a study to determine whether 
Pat These include that the increased weight the facilities in the plant can be adapted 
Phe { shall be known as the provisional weight to production of other AAF items, it was a 
and shall be the maximum permissible announced. 
weight for take-off, while the standard 
weight shal! be the maximum permissible 
pe weight for landing; compliance with all : 
requirements other than landing speed >. 
and take-off, except that the provisional : 
ise weight may exceed the design weight on A = 
See which structural loads for landing are = 
based by not more than 15% provided 
ee that the plane is shown capable of with- } % 
the The Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics, headed by J. H. Dellinger, 
weight. signed to make studies on the following 
In no case shall the provisional weight A cc 
exceed @ land- ground navigation and communication, <= portat 
ily ified. test procedures and standards, air traffic compa. 
tance of 1500 feet in the case of land- 
planes, or a take-off time of 60 seconds 
im the case of seaplanes. Nor shal] any 
provisional weight authorized for any type 
of plane after Jan. 1, 1945, exceed thé 
3 value corresponding to a rate of climb of : 
esti, at least 180 feet per min. at 5000 ft. un- Pay 
der certain specified conditions. 
os The new provisions apply to the DC-3 . 
i Ves and the Lodestar since these types have 
ce not been certificated in the transport cat- ; 
ee egory and may permit some weight in- 
oe crease with the latter. The main effect, 
oe however, will be on private operators, ~ 
ae since these requirements have been avail- 
Ce as able to carriers for some time, although $$ 
ue | the carriers will be affected by the rate 
7 ency bands below 30 megacycles, and — 
=i those in VHF; factors affecting separation 
between radio frequency assignments, and 
ae Developments at the International Air standardization and protection of inter- 
ceivers. 
“ Se nental & Western Air was granted a tem- 
“porary wartime certificate to operate be- 
ey tween Washington and Cairo Jan. 16, 1942. 
i fe TWA has never flown the route com- 
mercially. 
ie The certificate was granted after a miscellaneous technical problems as pre- | a 
we closed door hearing at the request of the cipitation static, aircraft antennas and 
eee War Department, which held that the electrical systems, reduction of aircraft 
He tifieate is subject to cancellation by the 
peers Civil Aeronautics Board when it is de- 
a ade termined that it is no longer required 
ae by ‘the national defense. 
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U.S., European Operating Costs Compared 


CAB Reveals Airlines in This Country 
Attained Higher Efficiency in 1937-38 


By Kennets E. ALLEN 


> 


ett 


gag 


transportation costs of $1.22 a mile. 
difference was attributable in. the main 
and oil in 


‘A comparative examination of the trans- 
portation costs of air transport 
in the U. S. and Europe is 


shown in the following table: 
Transportation Costs Per Mile Flown 


U. S. Cents 

Airline Year Ending Per Mile 
Deutsche Lufthansa Dec. 31, 1937 1768 
Ar Prance June 30, 1938 1238 
Pan American Dec. 31, 1937 1108 
Ale Littoria June 30, 1938 101.9 
oT Dec. 31, 1937 85.4 
SABENA Dec. 31, 1937 79.6 
ABA Dec. 31, 1938 159 
Swissair Dec. 31, 1937 53.5 
United States 

Dec. 31, 1938 45 


tather than j and 
expenses of repairs and ov 
made for others.” 
the the re- 


American 
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airliners of European nations.” The fol- 
lowing table points up this difference: 


between Pan American = 
U. S. domestic is “so much 
wider in terms of S. cents per mile 


Intensity of Use of Aircraft in Typical European and U. S. Air Service 


Miles Flown Per Year 
Per Plane Estimated 


Air Carrier in Regular Service 

EUROPE: Swissair (1937) 110,000 
ABA (1938 169,000 
Imperial Airways (Piscal year to Mar. 31, 1938) 138,000 
Deutsche Lufthansa (1937) 116,000 
Ala Littoria (Fiscal year to June 30, 1938) 92,000 
UNITED STATES: Eastern Air Lines 410,000 
(Piscal year to Braniff Alrways 273,000 
June 1939) Chicago & Southern Air Lines 315,000 

The report said that the general ar- other operating expenses for the European 


just less than one-half those of Pan 
American.” The following table shows 
per 


U. S. Cents 

Airline Year Ending Per Mile 
Air France June 30, 1938 369 
Deutsche Lufthansa Dec. 31, 1937 M4 
Ala Littoria June 30, 1938 214 
Pan American Dec. 31, 1937 243 
LOT Dec. 31, 1937 214 
Swissair Dec. 31, 1937 20.6 
ABA Dec. 31, 1937 16.6 
SABENA Dec. 3), 1937 139 
Imperial Airways Mar. 31, 1938 12.0 
United States 

Domestic Dec. 31, 1938 14 

The item, other Lagereing expenses, in- 
cludes general administrative ex- 


penses, traffic and and miscel- 
laneous operating accounts, and the re- 
port showed that in 1934, other operating 
expenses amounted to 25 U. S. cents per 
mile flown for 24 European airlines com- 
bined and comprised 13.2% of total oper- 
ating expenses. For the 19 U. S. domestic 
airlines (1934) the figure was 8c per 


airlines are much lower than for the 
United States flag carriers,” the report 
said. “The explanation of this dif- 
ference is likely to be found in 

ent accounting systems used, rather than 
in inherent differences in the nature and 
amount of overhead costs. It is likely 
that the European airlines include part of 
their traffic and advertising and general 
administrative expenses among the items 
which we have classified as transporta- 
tion costs.” 

The report said that in 1934, total utline 
ating expenses for 24 European air 
amounted to 189 U. S. gk ey 
flown, compared to 56c for 19 S. do- 

airlines comb’ 


mestic ined. “Thus, it ap- 
pears that in 1934 European airline costs 
were 34 times as high as those of the 


United States domestic carriers. 


the period 1934-38 showed an in- 


during 
- crease of 81.4% per mile flown; from 


1937 Deutsche Lufthansa’s total operating 
expenses increased by 12.5%, but dropped 
back to a figure 35% below the 1934 
level; from 1934-38, total expenditures of 
ABA decreased by 23.3%. 

Total operating expenses per mile flown 
for the various airlines of the U. 8S. and 
Europe in 1937 or 1938 are shown in the 


table on page 20. 
The repo that these lim- 


rt emphasized 
itations a variables were applied in 


1. When air transport opera 
conducted primarily for the 
national prestige, imperial communica- 
tions, or military development, costs are 
likely to be considerably higher than for 


U. S. Cents Per Cent of 

Airline Year Ending Per Mile Flown Tote! Expenses 
Pan American Dec. 31, 1937 40 Ab 
United States Domestic Dec. 31, 1938 108 183 
Swissair Dec. 31, 1937 123 142 
Alr Prance June 30, 1938 18.6 104 
SABENA Dec. 31, 1937 39 40 
Ale Littoria June 30, 1938 43 33 
Dec. 31, 1937 3.0 27 


© 
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on 
ne | 
neers 
on a PO wn is that Pan American has a mu 
ord- lower frequency of service than the do- 
nited GENERAL COMPARISON of United P| mestic companies.” 
States and European air transport in “In terms of percent of total expenses, 
Nem prewar years 1937-38 shows that the 
neer, 5. domestic airlines consistently at- 
arch 
ock- 
ig in restricted, 
| be- S. and European 
costs was based 
nsportation costs, 
by certain 
These in turn were i 
> limitations and 
The report showed between 1934 and 
1998, transportation costs for European 
for the —— bey ty rangement. of companies with respect to 
increase for the comparable years was depreciation charges resembles their ar- 
S 95%, from 37c to 40.5c a mile. The 37c pre respect to 
re in 1934 compared with European 5%. American and Ala Litto 
stand closely together with respect both 
to transportation costs and depreciation 
E esting to note that reciation charges 
flight ot per mile flown on Imperial Airways are 
or 
Although no figures were available to 
show the progress of total operating costs 
' of the combined European airlines since 
1934, the report noted that Air France 
~ § “tt is significant that in addition to 
operating compact European systems with 
high frequencies of service, Deutsche 
tOrs Lufthansa, Air France, and Ala Littoria 
fenge operate widespread intercontinental 
sreby Mtworks on which the frequency of 
wee quite low; in this respect they — 
1 be Msemble Pan American,” the report the US. 4 Euro 
craft "The figure for Lufthansa (see tablé) is e Ss. and Suropean airiines: 
coll much higher than for the others because : 
ociae § & the inclusion in operating costs of items mile flown, or 17.9%. The figure in this 
which have military and propaganda value comparable item has shifted somewhat 
posal by 1937-38, however, as shown in the 
following table: 
t be 
7 port noted that in 1954 the depreciau Other Operating Expenses 
charge for 24 European companies com- 
bined was 42c per mile flown, compared 
i lic per mile flown for 19 domestic 
vars U. S. companies. “This does not indi- 
Sate necessarily that the European nations 
§ Mllow a more conservative accounting 
‘aing § POlicy. But instead, it reflects the more 
oped | Mtensive use of equipment by airlines in 
the United States, compared with the 
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Report from Britain 


White Paper May be Issue 
In Coming General Election 


Other Topics Discussed 
In London: Prestwick 
And Private Enterprise 


W. R. D. Perkins, a member of Parlis. 
ment who for years has been the leading 
backbender to bring the problem of civil 


likely be recruited from the present 
partment of Civil Aviation in the 
Ministry. 


thereto, and for research into questions ® 
lating to alr navigation. 

(2) The acquisition and disposal of a 
craft, eero-engines and aviation equipmel 
in discharge of the Minister's said duty shal 
be subject to the approval of the Treasuy. 
2—(1) For the purpose of the transfer ® 
the Minister of functions of the Secretary @ 
State relating to civil aviation, the ens® 
ments specified in the Schedule to this & 
shall have effect subject to the modification 
set out in that Schedule. 

(2) Any property vested in, right enjopa 
by, or lability incumbent on the Secreta 
of State immediately before the passing @ 
this Act for the purposes of civil aviat 
shall on the passing thereof and with# 
more vest in or dévolve on the Ministe. 

(3) Any regulation, order, direction, @ 
pointment, determination, agreement, 
quirement, or representation made or otf 
, woe 


aviation and in force or having effect at ® 
passing thereof shall after the passing the 
of be treated ae if it had been made, d@ 
Or taken by, to or before the Minister a 
shall continue in force or have effect ® 
cordingly. 

(4) A certificate by the Secretary of Si 
and the Minister that any property was @ 
was not vested, right enjoyed or lisbiij 
incurred tn or by the Gecretary of State® 
mentioned in subsection (2) of this secti® 
or that anything was or was not made, da 
or taken by, to or befpre the Secretary @ 
State as mentioned in subsection (3) thar 
of, shall for all purposes (including @ 


has not yet been presented to Parliame® 
There is no indication that it is ready 7® 


Following the presentation of the Wii 
Paper and speech in the House 
Lords, Lord Swinton left for the aviat 
conference in South Africa. He has 5 
no time yet to get down to the legislat 
side of his comprehensive scheme. 


his appointment, that the election ¢ 
not take place too soon; if it is as 


U. S. Cents 
Per Mile 
Airline YearEnding Flown 
Deutsche Lufthansa Dec. 31, 1937 2112 
ae Alr France June 30, 1938 179.3 
Pan American Dec. 31, 1937 179.1 
Imperial Airways Mar. 30, 1938 134.0* 
elas Ala Littori June 30, 1938 130.6 
ae LOT Dec. 31, 1937 109.8 
SABENA Dec. 31, 1937 
KLM Dec. 31, 1938 93.0 
— ABA Dec. 31, 1937 92.5 w 
Swissair Dec. 31, 1937 86.4 are | 
Uv. Domestic Dec. 31, 1938 58.9 avis Ul up in OUSE, ia must 
Swinton’s spokesman in the House 
comy 
* Approximate. Commons and the Minister's staff very 
At] plan 
a RIVATE ENTERPRISE and Prestwick. what 
oe P thee have been to the fore in Eng- Just before the Easter recess of Parlia. politi 
i land’s civil aviation discussions for some ment, the Bill setting up the new Mix prom 
ee time. They have been heated discussions, istry was read a first time and will be Fr 
oe too, but there is every indication of com- debated shortly after Parliament m vest 
are promise as the solution for both. sumes. Its main provisions are as fi _ 
lows: Vv 
to appoint a Minister of Civil A prod: 
country expected that the White Paper ini. 
ho Act to as “the Minister”) who of th 
eae outlining the phar og civil aviation shal) be charged with the general duty @ and 
oe policy, would open the door to private organizing, carrying out and encouraging more 
oe | enterprise. But the door was left only measures for the development of civil ave leadi: 
eae very, very slight! ajar True. the rail- tion, for the designing, development a 
air production of civil aircraft, for the prom 
a | way companies aoe a ‘will he pad tion of safety and efficiency in the m So 
opera internal European enter 
panies—British Latin American Airlines— fine 
ao will have a share in the operation of that 
airlines to South America. 
oe But it is felt on second thought that chine 
: different countries, although it is feasible chosen of the present 
eae to compare the relation which one cost -i,cen instrument—British Overseas Air- almos 
' item bears to total cost in two such com- weys—will be the main factor. Emphasiz- S that i 
a panies. : ing the apparent intention of the Govern- as ra 
ment to continue the chosen instrument 
ae policy which it adopted in 1939 is the 
ed Delegates at Havana announcement in the White Paper that ta 
a4 + (Continued from page 15) only BOAC will be subsidized. in the 
Department; L. M. J. Balfour, Wrightways be a the p 
eeey Ltd.; J. 8. Ternent; Shell Mex Ot! Co. Paper. ent, vals 
West Indies (British): K.T. Murray, British protagonists. of private enterprise will Atlan 
ae West Indian Airways. continue to fight for the independent j.rore the Secretary of State before @ Yet 
United States of B. mone. and the passing of this Act for the purposes of fair tt 
Corp.; . e en- i 
oe _ of America; Harry Stringer and Charles froncial interests which the rail and mana 
Wendt, All American Aviation; Orval Mosier dining companies represent, in the MeInt 
and Charles A. Rheinstrom, American 7 view. Labor bers of Parlia Mcint 
lines, Inc.; John BE. Slater, American Export lines 
roe Airlines, Inc; Tom E. Braniff, Braniff Air- ment seem to throw cold water on the made 
oT ways, Inc.; Bdward Ridley, Colonial Airlines; suggestion that the White Paper has La- airpor 
oN C. EB Woolman, Delta Airlines; Capt. E. V. bors support. What is now evident is that tenan< 
= Rickenbacker, Paul Brattain, Hugh Knowl- only Labor members of the Coalition tors. 
a ton, Stanley Osborne and George Howell, Government have given the proposals enoug! 
ae Eastern Air Lines, Inc; G. T. Baker, Na their approval and such approval cannot selves 
ey { tional Airlines; Samuel Solomon, Northeast be regarded as coming from the Labor The: 
Airlines, Inc; Croll Hunter and William 
ce Stern, Northwest Airlines; John ©. Cooper, Party as a whole. Comm 
a a Howard B. Dean, Wilbur L. Morrison and Quick work will be necessary if the ‘Durnoses of any legal proceedings) be om affair. 
ei John ©. Leslie, Pan American Airways; Har- White Paper is to be implemented by the ciucive of the matters certified. have | 
ce old J. Roig, Pan American Grace Airways; present Parliament. There are indica- The Bill to implement the White Papeg ‘West 
Sock General Thon Full some politically informed oxy 
es; . B. - 
son, ©, de Stackelberg, and EB. ©. Cocke, pace ti 
oie Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.; H. summer, June or July, and s 
Taaees. I Ainsley Highman, United Air Lines, Inc.; L. the opponents of the White Paper can hold © go 
H. Dwerlkotte, Western Air Lines, Inc.; George the necessary legislation up, thus making paraile 
fe ¥. Hines, State of Massachusetts; Arthur H. the question a likely issue in the forth- Des; 
Tully, Jf. Mase. Aeronautics Commission; coming election. Parliar 
Guy H. Evans, Douglas Aircraft Co., Staffor 
ie J. Roggi, Fairchild Alrcraft; Peyton M. setting up of a Ministry 4 t is to be hoped, for Lord Swin he 
poss Magruder, Giean L. Martin ©o.; Shepard tion, which gives Lord Swinton, Britain’s sake, for he has done much work sim 
Dudley and ¥.-Tarbox, Intava, Inc; first Minister of Civil Aviation, some au- 
ve 4 Leonard Schwartz, Lockheed Aircraft. thority and provides him with a staff. priy 
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as some prognosticators say, his efforts are 
likely to come to nought. 

The White Paper, almost universally ap- 
proved and praised on its appearance, 
does not seem to be favorably regarded 
by most aviation people or by the trade 
journals. They see a danger of too much 
power for the Minister of Civil Aviation 
and they see the door closed to private 
enterprise. Perhaps indicative of the out- 
look is the view expressed in private 
gonversation by several opponents of the 
chosen instrument. 

“What's the change?” they say. “BOAC 
are pleased. with the White Paper so that 
must mean they have had a say in the 
compromise scheme and their position is 
yery little changed.” 

“Coalition Civil Aviation” is the Aero- 
plane’s caption and its argument is that, 
whatever the politicians say in public, the 
political parties have reached a com- 
promise on the issue. 

From a different viewpoint, the In- 
vestor’s Chronicle calls the scheme a 
“Trinity of Monopoly” and says that 
“Government esmen pay lip-service 


to the need to t monopoly—and go on — 


producing new monopolies. They talk 
af the need for restoring free enterprise— 
and all that they produce is more and 
more corporations, bastard conceptions 
leading ultimately to the corporate state.” 


Prestwick a Gateway 


So much for the battle over private 
enterprise. The next important question 
concerning civil aviation is Prestwick, 
a airport known to many American air- 
line men and air travellers. It is realized 
that this Ayshire airport has been the 
gateway of American airmen and ma- 
chines in the fight against Nazi-ism. It 
has proved a good airport for trams-At- 
lantic operations, especially because of its 
almost perfect weather. 
that it is a long way from London as far 
as railroad services go and naturally, the 
powers that be, want Britain’s main air- 
port to be in the London area. 

Prestwick will undoubtedly continue as 
avery important airport but it cannot, 
in the very nature of things, continue as 
the proud Scots would have it—the main 
airport of the United Kingdom for trans- 
Atlantic air services. 

Yet there is more to this Prestwick af- 
fair than meets the eye. Tied up with its 
fate is the future of a tery enterprising 
company, Scottish Aviation, Léd., 
managing director, Group Captain D. F. 
McIntyre, seems determined to run air- 
lines after the war. This 
made a good job of managing i 
airport and doing modification and main- 
tenance work for trans-Atlantic opera- 
tors. They therefore feel experienced 
enough to enter the transport field them- 


There was a debate in the House of 
Commons the other day on the Prestwick 
affair. Scottish members of Parliament 
have taken up the matter as a national 
question, a sort of fight for a Scottish 
Cause. In fact, one Scot MP. said he 
did not know of any subject which had 
80 stirred Scottish opinion. “You have 
to go back to Bannockburn to find a 
parallel,” he said. 

Despite the pleas by the members of 
Parliament from north of the Tweed, Sir 
Cri Minist of Ai ft 
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But the snag is . 


Miles Aircraft Working 


on 24-Passenger 


Plane Comparable in Size to DC-3 


M@s AIRCRAFT, British firm, has 

designed a 24-passenger postwar air- 

liner powered by two Rolls-Royce Merlin 

engines which will be comparable im size 

to the DC-3 but is expected to have better 
rformance characteristi 


pe ics. 

Designated the M.56, the new transport 
is a high-wing, twin-ruddered monoplane 
with tricycle landing gear which is ex- 
pected to have a cruising speed of 194 
mph at 7,000 ft. using only 33% of its 
maximum take-off power. Normal take- 
off distance will be 1,260 ft. using 80% 


power. In addition to the Merlin-powered 
version, two alternative designs are being 
considered, one with two Bristol Perseus, 
and one with four Armstrong Siddeley 
engines. 
Great attention has been paid to pro- 
viding maximum passenger comfort. The 


cabin is 30 ft. long, allowing 5!i cu. ft. . 


of space pér passenger; and can be pres- 
surized to a differential of 2% lbs./sq. ft. 
Total volume of the passenger cabin is 


The Mi 


Retractable auxiliary airfoil flaps are 
expected to insure a low landing speed. 
A special device is provided for applying 
directional dihedral to the fins, and this 
together with ample rudder volume is 
said to insure safety in the event of engine 
failure at take-off. It would also pro- 
vide an effective means for trimming for 
cruising flight with one engine in- 
operative. 

Complete specifications of the M.56 are 
as follows: Span, 80 ft.; Length, 66 ft; 
Gross wing area, 800 sq. ft.; Aspect ratio, 


les M-56 


8.0; Engines, 2 Rolls-Royce Merlin of 
1, hp maximum; Economical take-off 
power, 1,300 hp per engine; Weight empty, 
13,430 Ibs.; Gross weight, 25,600 Ibs.; Wing 
loading at take-off, 32 lbs./sq. ft.; Wing 
loading at landing with 25% fuel remain- 
ing, 28 Ibs./sq. ft.; Power loading at take- 
off, 7.9 lbs./bhp.; Crew, 2 (Pilot and 
co-pilot), 

Estimated performance with Merlin en- 
gines: Cruising speed at 10,000 ft. at 33% 
maximum take-off power, 200 mph; at 
43% “maximum take-off power, 226 mph; 
Take-off distance at 26,500 lbs. at sea level 
with full power, 990 ft.; with 80% maxi- 
mum power, 1,260 ft; Take-off over 530- 
foot obstacle, 1,710 ft.; Initial rate of climb, 
1,650 ft./min.; Time to reach 10,000 ft. 6 
min.; Maximum still-air range at 33% 
maxinium take-off power with normal 
tankage and fuel consumption of 475 
Ibs./hr. or 2.38 Ibs./mile, 1,600 miles. 


be 200 to 300 persons. The whole of the 
rest are employed in doing emergency 
work for war purposes—modifications, 
adaptations and repairs and things of that 
job quite divorced from the airport i ; 
So that there are really two problems 
here—Prestwick as an airport and Prest- 
wick as part of the aircraft industry in 
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: 1,330 cu. ft. floor area is 200 sq. ft., and 
height at aisle 6 ft 6 in. Volume of 
7 freight, mail and luggage compartments 
is 100 cu. ft. 
The combination of geared engines, low 
- cruising power and ultra-modern sound- 
proofing technique is expected to re- 
sult in far lower noise levels in the pas- 
senger and control cabins than those in 
; comparable present day transports. The 
plane of the propellers has been kept 
ahead of the passenger cabin. 
| I think, owing to the fact of the type of 
work that is being carried on there dur- 
ing the war, which has no relationship 
slative to the carrying on of an airport at all. 
When Hon. Members speak of 5,000 
people being employed at Prestwick, I 
on behalf of the Government, gave the would remind them that, for the pur- 
Proud Scots little satisfaction. He said: poses of an airport, it is estimated that 
: “The problem of Prestwick is confused, the maximum number employed would 
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Commander Stassen Says: 


International Aviation Depends 


On Cooperation Among Nations 


OMMANDER Harold E. Stassen, 
US.N., former governor of Minnesota 
and Republican delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco Peace Conference, — international 


Applying the present rule of absolute 
nationalistic sovereignty to the field of in- 
ternational commercial aviation, Stassen 
stated that if this country continues to 
follow the old principle, each nation has 
a perfect right to permit any of its cit- 
izens to fly planes anywhere in the world 
where they can get permission to land, 
to charge whatever they wish for freight 

and to apply their in- 


and 
dividual rules—or lack of rules—to flight 


safety. 
This, he contends, will result in the 
cutthroat tyne of competition that is eco- 


to become military warfare. 

“A constructive effort was made at the 
Chicago Civil Aviation Conference in No- 
vember, 1944, to reduce these difficulties,” 
wrote. “It was a good 
ence. It made progress on many - 
nical matters, but it was totally unable 
to meet the most vital problems of the 
airways of tomorrow. Neither it nor the 
agencies it created can in any way affect 
the aviation practices of the nonmembers 
are numerous and ex- 


“Pause and contemplate what the situ- 
ation as to airways and railroads would 


it would be chaos confounded. And chag 
will be the word to describe world com. 
mercial aviation in a few years time if th 
principle of absolute nationalistic soyer. 
eignty is followed. 

“On the other hand, if we follow th 
principle that man is sovereign, that we 
must have world-wide supervision ove 
the development of air transport, there 
no reason why we cannot develop inter. 
national aviation that is as sound, safe and 
serviceable as our excellent domestic 
airlines. 


“I would propose an International Civ 
Aeronautics Commission, whose member, 
selected bv the nations of the world 
would supervise international airways ip 
Aeronau supervises airways 
within the country. This means that th 
commission w approve fair and 
reasonable rates; would issue licenses of 
public convenience and necessity to th 
airlines that are to fly the routes; would 
establish rules for safety of flight of tral- 
fic control, for aids to navigation, an 
would supervise the development of the 
vast network of airlines that should cros 
and recross every part of the world, 

“Under such a commission, we woul 
have wholesome competition within th 
boundaries of regulation, instead of ec 
nomic warfare. Under such a commit 
sion, our airlines would obtain a fat 
share of the routes around the world ani 
would obtain such portion of the busines 
as their own efficiency and comfort ani 
service earned from the public. It would 
prevent a ruinous race by 
grant 
airlines as each seeks to develop the a 
in unrestricted competition with th 
others. But the board’s jurisdiction woul 
be limited to flights between nation 
and the board would not be given ay 
power over the airlines within ti 
country or within any other country.” 


(2) Don’t leave your passengers 


Alaska Airlines 15 Years Old 


Alaska Airlines recently celebrated § 
years of 


mensel 
2 really first-class airport. MEI estimated 
a that a first-class airport, when fully de- A 
veloped, will cost many millions of 
Fes pounds, and, if it is contemplated, for in- 
_—————— stance, to develop Prestwick for that sort 
pie. |e of purpose, it would, perhaps, mean an 
ae expenditure of 46,000,000 ($24,000,000) to cooperation between nations if world 
| 210,000,000 ($40,000,000) in order to make security is to be achieved in an article 
i it suitable for such a purpose. As the in the April 21 issue of Colliers. 4 
a House knows, it has been decided that C 
Pes the Heath Row aerpdrome, which is in 
ee course of construction and will cost a 
oe very ie sum of money, is to be util- 
ized as 
be 
sarily mean that 
‘Jarge volume of 
trans-Atlantic traffi 
ars | lace up tensive. Nor can it do a thing about 
poet develop reasonable rates or fair economic prac- 
5 , it may tices of its members. 
ma | be less used in the future immedi- 
tho war but until Heath Row 
i aoe be in our own country if there were no 
ee 8 agreement among the 48 states, if states 
aa could establish any airline or railroad 
oe a sidize lines in conflict with one another, 
ee fix and change rates at will, and regulate 
; i | or not regulate as they desired. We know 
co | any intention of being absorbed by the tions are suitable, go back and talk to 
si internal-European corporation but by ‘= — at least twice during 
eee forming a subsidiary to they would . 
rt are 
how to handle in a suitable Don'ts 
a of Prestwick. The exact manner, *Traffic by Transport Command ; ‘ 
Sich line will call at Prestwick has between Britain and the Continent has 
ia et been laid down but it is hoped reached considerable proportions—68,000 unnecessarily low, or doing steq f 
iy ae as soon as the new organization passengers, 19,000 tons of freight and 2,000 ._ 
o- going, it will be possible to lay tons of mail in the nine months ended standing about near their aircraft not 
a lines down. That covers, as far as 6th March last—so the authorities think knowing what to do. Go and talk to . 
‘sn I can give the House the facts—not that crews should know some of the passenger them. 
ae there are any others because these are all relations secrets of the commercial air- (3) Don’t “shoot a line.” 
Por the facts there are to give to the House— lines. Here are the “Do’s and Don'ts” (4) Don’t fly into bumps if it can 
am 60S soon. the use of Prestwick as an aero- which have been issued to crews: be avoided. 
— be 
@ subsidiary company, under the terms bay 
en of the White Paper plan, to take care of how long i will — fatality on a scheduled run. The airline ; 
- " 4 Scotland, embracing Scottish Aviation (2) After taking off, see that the has paid less than $10,000 in accidem 
ee Ltd, and Allied Airways (Gander Dower), cabin heating is correct for the com- claims during the 15 years, despite #§ | 
He which operates airlines to the Orkneys. fort of the passengers. fact that the company flies over difficull f 
Re Neither of these companies seem to have (3) During the flight, if the condi- terrain. : 
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United Will Put $2,071,000 Into LAMSA 


Aims to Provide Mexico With Ist-Class 


Modern Airline Built on U.S. Standards 


By W. W. P. 


airline known as Lineas Aereas Mineras, S. A., several years ago. 


U NITED AIR LINES wasn’t kidding when it purchased the Mexican 
Ha 


ving changed the name to Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A., familiarly 

called LAMSA, United is embarking upon a $2,071,000 development pro- 

gram of airfields, buildings and radio facilities, exclusive of planes, to 
standards. 


provide Mexico with a first-class 
A few weeks ago, I had the pleasure 
of flying over most of the LAMSA routes 
on an inspection trip with some of 
United’s officials. What I saw was im- 


pressive. 
What United purchased wasn’t much. 
There were a few old single-engined 


§ 


Bi 
res, 


modern airline on U. S. 


the-mountains but this is more of a con- 
tract operation than an airline and the 
airfield lies adjacent to a river in a 
sharp and spectacular canyon. 

All told, LAMSA has 3860 miles of 
routes, and an experimental permit fo 
a route south from, Mexico City to the 
Guatemalan border. This route never has 
been flown and the permit will expire 
late this spring unless United decides to 
exercise its rights. If it does, LAMSA 
would have a north-south route the en- 
tire length of the country in addition to 
one cross-country route. 


‘Best Flying Route’ 
The route between Mexico City 
the two terminals at Juarez and Nogales 


is unquestionably the best flying route in 
Mexico. It is right down the middle of 


airline despite its ownership by United. 
Tt is quite inconceivable that LAMSA 
would not receive permission to connect 
at Los Angeles with U. S. carriers, for the 
route as a whole makes good sense for 
both Mexico and the U. S. 

Unlike in the U. S., an airline in Mexico 


retarded airline development in Mexico in 
the past and hard-surfaced runways are 
the exception rather than the rule. 
ports cost money and so do -their main- 
tenance. 

United is not hesitating to spend money 
on permanent improvements. Such ex- 
penditures are genuinely appreciated by 
the. Mexican Government. For example 
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a lot .of money, but Torreon is an im 
portant traffic-generating center and 4 
logical site for overhaul shops. The 
tangible development means much 
Torreon and only a visit to the city & 
needed to show that this area is growing 
im industrial importance. It is also @ 
important cotton center. 


Passenger stations ............ 18730 
168,20 
Garage and Misc. ............ 8,100 
Furniture, etc, ............... 934 
Ramp and gas facilities ...... 120.29 
Traffic passenger service ..... 41,690 
Meteorology 4.800 
Machinery and tools ......... 40,00 
Stand-by power .............. a 
Radio comm tioms ........ 136,39) 
Survey-engineering .......... 12419 


tures for aircraft. 

The entire program is to be complete 
within three years. Much of the con 
struction already is under way and & 


pense by American Airlines at Monterrey, 
Victoria, Guerrero and Mexico City. Nov 
LAMSA is installing a more extensive 
system on its routes and thus providing 
Mexico with important facilities whid 
should add much 


watt auxiliary stations at San Luis Po 
tosi, Chihuahua, Parral and Mazatlan. 


Three 3000-Wat Stations 


telegraph. At San Luis Potosi, Mazatlan 
Nuevo Laredo, Chihuahua and Juaret 


City will be used as well as the CAA 
range at Laredo, Texas. Other U. & 


cations for United Air Lines. : 
knows as much as anyone else in th 
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cac 


: 
ie ay haul shops are costing $114,000. This & 
} 
Here are the various improveineny 
eee, LAMSA is planning to make: 
= | Vega planes which Gordon Barry, then 
of LAMSA, operated on most any 
sort of schedule between Juarez (across 
ee the border from El] Paso) and Mexico 
City. The airfields were in rather bad 
vere | shape. There was only a small organiza- 
ot tion, Traffic was small. The main as- 
sets consisted of a route concession and a 
mail contract. 7 ible does not de « 
eg ee In these times of equipment, manpower 
ae and material shortages, it hasn’t been 
ers | easy for United to move very rapidly 
with its program, But there 
ee are seve reconditioned _twin-engined charge is Armando Santacruz, formerly 
a Boeing 247 transports now flying the line, {he country, protected by mountains in the a of Civil Aviation & 
aps: the airfield and building program is 4,1), sides, with good aide athands all Mexico, who has a good background & 
Cee under way, some of the radio stations the year round. The country itself is ®Viation and airport construction work 
very arid and very rugged, but a cloudy The first modern radio range station 
ak Should see LAMSA greatly im day is a rarity. It is also the shortest im Mexico were installed at its own & 
| ‘between Juarez and Mexico City with City, an important factor for through 
Stops at the fine modern city of Chi- 
fe = tuahua, at the increasingly important Economically the Los Angeles gateway 
eel agricyltural and industrial city of Tor- is essential, for although the domestic 
ae reon, at the mining city of Parral, and at intermediate traffic is good, an important . 
ie oh the colorful old city of San Luis Potosi. terminal is needed at the north end to ‘here. Pan American and its affiliate 
i Total “distance is 1000 miles. But this jojance the flow. If and when LAMSA CMA use direction finding equipment 
ee 6= unk route is bound to be superseded  .sches Los Angeles, it must do so as a The American and LAMSA systems am 
fe 7 importance by the Nogales~Mexico City {reign carrier, for LAMSA is a Mexican ‘identical to those in the United States. 
Le route when LAMSA is successful in ex- So far LAMSA has installed 500-watt 
tending its route from, Nogales into Los transmitters at Mexico, Nogales, Jf, 
ae Angeles, and Torreon, and converted aircraft 7- 
Serves Ranching Area 
hauhau and has stops at Nuevo Casas 
ae Grandes, serving a vast ranching area, ™USt Dulid iis own airports an ulldings Under the expansion program 300+ 
ie and Cananea, a copper mine. From 4nd other ground installations. This has watt stations will be installed at Mexia 
ae aoe Chihuahua to Nondies is about 350 miles, City, Torreon, Nogales, all equipped witl Sa 
oe and an extension to Los Angeles would radio teletypes, radio telephone and radie 
eof mean about 400 additional miles. LAMSA 
now _ is using the airport at Nogales, Ariz. 
as the airfield on the Mexican side is Wall Slaucns Wil De 
rae not adequate for Boeing 247 operation. It other points 70-watt stations will be used 
Luis Potosi, Durango, Torreon, Monclova 
Pe good. Chihuahua, and Nuevo Casas Grandes 
Se: at Juarez LAMSA is completing a $212,500 The American Airlines range at Mexi# 
could find anywhere. spending 
ees could find anywhere. It is spending $34,- 
alge ae 000 for a passenger station and $4000 for Government ranges at El Paso, Douglat 
Lacey shops at Juarez. Ramp and gas facilities, and Tucson can be used for directia 
Tae Texas. This route is about power plant, radio station, furniture and finding. 
pare wi other items run the entire Juarez ex- LAMSA hopes to gt its new d 
ed penditure to $316,000. equipment sometime year. 
Ra But the biggest outlay is being made Supervising the radio work is C. A 
ons at Torreon where $740,000 is being spent “Cap” Petry, superintendent of communti- 
coving and the passenger 
ee self is costing $190,000 and the passenger 
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Lycoming Aircraft Engines - - « first lesson in depend- 
ability for thousands of air cadets — Chosen to power large numbers of Uncle 
Sam’s finest training planes, Lycoming Aircraft Engines are giving thousands of air 


cadets their first lesson in dependability . . . as Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Ignition 
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UNKNOWN TO MANY in the aircraft field, the versatile Kollsman Sensitive 
Altimeter has been playing an important part in precision bombing by our air forces, providing the vital 
altitude information for the correct setting of the bombsight. Accuracy in indicating pressure differences 
at high altitudes is one of the things that has made the Kollsman Sensitive Altimeter suitable for this 
job. With standard models already accurately indicating to 50,000 feet, and others under development 
with ranges up to 80,000 feet, the way is already well paved to accurate indication of altitude for 
whatever thé future brings — to transport or military aviation — in the way of flight in the stratosphere. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
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EVEN ENGINEERS 
ARE FROM MISSOURI 


cas give eagionces ecchaical ders 
which they can figure, with mathematical 
precision, exactly how and why the Acromat} 


. . . until they fly bebind it! Then they get the feel 
what they've figured and . .. YEAH MAN! 

In terms of performance for your postwar pl 
Aeromatic means one-fourth shorter takeoff 
.. . one-third higher rate of climb . . . cruisin 
faster and farther at the most favorable altitude . . 


Air Controtea 
KOPPERS conpany, inc, i 


Propeller works. But it still seems too good to be trye 


The Propeller with a Brain for Tomorrow's Plane 


-} . with an instantaneous change of pitch for a 
qgick pickup if you overshoot the field. 

t’s more, it's important to remember that the 
matic Propeller requires no instruments . . . 
controls . . . nothing extra for you to watch or 
. It's the one and only propeller that lets your 
and engine deliver . . . automatically . . . ail 
performance that is built into them. 

you fly, or plan to fly, you'll want an Aeromatic 
peller on your plane. Write to your aircraft 
ufacturer about it today. And if you'd like our 
ittle get-acquainted folder, containing a diagram 
the “brain” in an Acromatic Propeller, don't 
esitate to write to Acromatic, 244 Scott Street, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


BARTLETT-HAYWARD DIVISION 


Licensed under patents of EVEREL Propeller Corporation 


> si 


| 
4 ~ 
oe This Variable Pitch “Propeller with a 
Works Wonders in Performance . . . Av 
_ all with minimum fuel consumption and engi 
ae wear. And it means long glides for happy landin 


whimsy. 
in the world than Addems and Wil- 
it was no small treat to sit in 
jump seat and watch this million 
’ worth of talent perform. There 
a lot of genuinely fine men in the 
tion business and Addems and Wil- 
fiams are two at the top of the list. 
Just to add to the array, Jack Gilles- 


4 


from ‘way back, and is getting a kick 
wi LAMSA. 


: 


ywood 
him perfectly (and Van Johnson wouldn't 
stand a chance), and Roy Buess, long- 


and bolt in a plane and a plane engine 
king, kept the DC-3 in 


spection trip because it was 95 percent 
work as anyone who travels about Mexico 
can discover to his own sai 


cruz who is in charge of construction for 
LAMSA; Cap Petry, superintendent of 
communications for United, and Manuel 
Rubal, mentioned previously. 

From Juarez to Mexico City, it’s a high- 
flying the western 
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Scottish Aviation Director 


Sees Defeat of White Paper 


Capt. McIntyre 

Predicts Creation 

Of British CAB 
By W. L. Russet. 


HE WHITE PAPER policy, proposing 
a British air transport set-up of three 
monopolies, never will be enacted, 
instead a British Civil Aeronautics 
Board, similar to that in the United States, 
will be created, in the opinion of Group 
Captain D. F. McIntyre, managing direc- 
Ltd., Prestwick. 
Captain McIntyre, who flew to Wash- 
recently enroute to the Interna- 


TT 


HE 


poses to operate internal, European and 
transatlantic routes. Fares will approxi- 
mate a mile. 
Captain McIntyre believes creation of a 
civil aeronautics board in Britain “would 
leave opportunity open for those who 
could prove themselves fit, willing and 
able to provide air transport services, and 
safeguard the public’s right to cheap, safe 
and efficie:+ air transport, and prevent 
unfair competition, monopolies or other 
mergers which might retard the develop- 


ment of air services or destroy genuine 
competition.” 

He attacked what he described as “the 
blatant intention of the White Paper to 
close the door forever on new enterprise 
and all opportunity in commercial air 

rt.” 


Group Captain McIntyre added that 
“the rather grudging admissions made by 
Lord Swinton and Sir Stafford Cripps are 
now sufficient, with all the proved and 
natural edvantages of Prestwick’s. cli- 
matic and geographical situation, to allow 
Scotland to form a public corporation to 
own and develop its own transatlantic 
airport. 


“I dare say we will arrive at our goal 
all the stronger for this reason, but it 
seems both unnecessary and unfair that 
we should have to suffer the delays caused 
by every conceivable form of opposition. 
Despite many requests to tie the trans- 


than capable of running this ———s 
the route has now been given to a rail- 
way combine which today has started to 


"Wants No Subsidy’ 


In a statement of policies, Scottish 
Aviation declares that “it wants no sub- 
per 4 wants neither monopoly nor quasi- 

cia] ‘protection’ and hopes that it will 
have regulated competition from other 
British companies on every route.” 
equivalent to third class surface fares 
anticipated by the company. 

The company has negotiations under 
way to make a “drive yourself” car hire 
service available at every port of call 
for the convenience of passengers. 

Scottish Aviation elready has issued 
proposed schedules and fares for sched-~ 
ules to Canada and the United States; 
Glasgow to London, via Burtonwood; 
Grangemouth or Edinburgh to London, 
via Newcastle and Doncaster; London to 
Paris; Prestwick to Bristol, via Burton- 
wood; Dublin to Doncaster, via Burton- 
wood; Dublin to Aberdeen, via Prestwick 
and Grangemouth; Prestwick to Stock- 
holm, via Aberdeen and Oslo; Prestwick 
to Amsterdam, via Carlisle and Doncaster; 
Prestwick to Hamburg, via Newcastle; 
services to the Far East, via Moscow and 
via the Mediterranean and India; and 
services to the Midd e East, via Central 
Europe. 


Tayoltita is a spectacle not soon for- 
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has an unsurfaced airfield but po 
couldn’t make for smoother landings, 
rainfall is very smal] during the year. 
The United men are enthusiastic about 
the LAMSA route possibilities. There's 
little doubt that about three years will be 
required before the company is in first- 
class condition. But meantime the Boe- 
ings are filled almost to capacity at all 
times. If traffic can be maintained 
the development period, LAMSA shoul 
through excellently and the bene- 
be Mexico. 
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pie, another top-notcher who has for- 
gotten how long he’s been flying, and who 
is training the Mexican crews for LAMSA, 
went along to take over occasionally. 
Jack knows Mexico and Central America 
Hardest working man on the ground at 
every stop was Ted Johnson, LAMSA's 
vice president, on loan from United, and 
ene of these days we can tell you about 
a certain important and secret war mis- 
sion he undertook with a few others 
earlier in the Pacific war. 
Two United maintenance men, W. A. 
“Buzz” Benson, who ought to be in 
vana, t civil aeronautics 
thn ew voard plan would “give airline operators 
their chance and safeguard the public's — . : 
” atlantic airport to Prestwick with a Scot- 
tip-top shape while moving about over that the interests in Britain favoring the that the Press ick a aniz ‘ia ; “ 
a lot of isolated country between Mexico White Paper policy “are playing suicide ——————————O 
aircraft.” 
was 
Don Magarrell, United’s director of pas- 
senger service who was looking over the " , 
situation with the aim of aiding LAMSA. Fs 
Not only is Don a gentleman from fine 
old Welsh background Gag Se him was a director of Southern Rail- 
for a week in Mexico should a suffi- Under the proposed policy rail- 
over participate in air transportation. 
period time than anyone redicted great change ~ 
business. The only time he was ruffled of 
was when Ciro’s room service at the 4, occurs in Europe, bringing e 
$28.00 (American money) for a bottle of anticipates that the White Pa ill as 
Scotch, but let no one draw any con- 6 
clusions about the seriousness of the in- which probably will be held this sum- 
mer, perhaps as late as August. 
Remainder of the inspection party con- wick Airport as done a large amount 
sisted of likeable and able Armando Vera- of aircraft conversion work for the Brit- 
ee ish Government during the war. It pro- 
country in the U. 5., the terrain is rugg 
and very dry. Flying at 13,000 feet doesn’t 
seem very high because of the generally 
e i to 
But the weather is qnadllant almost all 
the year round. 
West from Mexico City is the new — ——— 
Paracutin volcano and we were blessed 
with a fresh north wind which kept the gotten. Surrounded by rugged mountains, 
smoke and grime to the south, permitting the mine and the airfield are down in a | 
Us to fly almost directly over the cone. deep canyon and engine failure would 
I's a rare aerial sight. mean certain disaster. Both Addems and 
Mazatlan on the Pacific coast has suf- Williams, who have flown in much moun- 
fered from lack of tourists who used to  tainous country, maintain they have never 
come by boat before the war. But the seen anything to equal this area. 
fishing is good, we were told, and Mazat- One especially imteresting spot on the 
lan’s port will always guarantee it as a LAMSA routes is Cananea, location of a 
reasonably good business and trading big open-face copper mine, The airfield 
center. here is range country, but exceedingly 
Flying over the San Luis mine at smooth and hard. Chihuahua, likewise, : 


Decision on McCarran Bill 


Not Expected Until Summer 


Senate Delays Regarded 
As Favoring 17 Airlines’ 


Strategy Against Measure 
By Gerarp B. Dossen 


red 


that total operating expenses 
American’s Western Division for the cal- 


* cents,” Damon said. He referred 


ating 
airlines (the table of these comparative 
portion of this 


1 


supporting claim 
be only a 5.90% differen 
between U. 


EE 
2. 


highest of all figures I have cited is 


to testimony of W. A. Patterson, of Uni 


ra an air payroll; 
of Pan American, who 
said: “it is fair to assume that 50 to 55% 
of total costs constitutes labor costs.” 
Damon said CAB reports showed that 


Leadership—and How! 


of a bomber crew, 
while on a mission over Germany, 
saw one of their fighter cover (¢ 
P-33) go into a fast dive. Reason: 
A German Me-109 was on his tail, 
ustang. In the midst of the pur- | 
suit a voice came over the radio, 
“Look to Lockheed for ip.” 
It came from che P-38 pilot! (Re- 
printed from Modern Metals.) 


it would cost $475. Asked whether this 
indicated American labor was more eff- 


pointed out. 
He then from a report of a 
British mission been sent t 


methods. 
stated, that increased production here was 
not so much due to differences in th 
workmen involved as the more funda- 
mental reason described as “the different 
expected of the Shale indestty, ade 
e of the whole . 

sible by improved organization.” san 

Damon said that U. S. airlines oper 
ating in foreign service would have & 
pay costs on the basis of 70% - for - 
ations under American wage stan in 
this couniry and 30% under wage com 
ditions abroad. Foreign operators, ix 
pointed out, would have to 30% of 
standards, 

Taking account of all of these variables, 
Damon said he would stake his repute 
tion on the fact that the differential would 
not be more than 5.90% in total oper 
ating expenses in favor of foreign opet- 
ators. He concluded that Americans with 
superior equipment, knuw-how and the 
will to go cut and do a selling job would 
more than offset this slight advantage 
which foreign operators might enjoy @ 
cost differentials. 

Damon vs Brewster 


Damon and Sen. Owen Brewster (R, 


the 
before CAB wherein American Airlines 
opposed granting certificates to compet- 
ing carriers. He held that Damon’s posi- 
tion was not consistent. 

Damon explained that American felt 
that New England was a compact, geo- 
graphical area which did not lend itself 
particularly well to point to point com- 
petition. However he added that Amer- 
ican always mts the best case pos- 
sible for i before the court (CAB) 
and that in this case the court, believing 
more competition was warranted, had 
ruled against American. 

C. Wayland Brooks (R., Ill.) sought to 


CONGRESS——— 
er were used and that operations were 
| largely over land—from Brownsville to 
J Mexico City, the Canal Zone and Port 
of Spain—and that, therefore, costs were 
2m more or less comparable. 
The disparity between Pan Am’s oper- 
oe on a Twin-Row W: i 
A Instrument issue in international air article) brought forth many questions while the same engine be “oa 
from Chairman Bailey. When both hauled by American mechanics in 225 
i oa eee ee Damon and Slate: said they could not 350 hours. Translated into costs, thy 
ee ag er schedule of hearings before explain these differentials and added that would mean the job could be done hem 
ie | Senate Commerce Aviation subcom- Pan American would be the best witness for from $247 to $385 while in Britain 
After representatives of the 17 airlines be recalled 
these details, Bailey 
Fa 4 j — — iy case in opposition to cient, Damon said he thought it was mom 
ou Uses Lovett's Phrase a case of tooling and ingenuity. 
NC.) ey In one response to quate, “This is clearly not a case of the 32%% 
par Damon said: “It is the in differential between British and American 
bly philosophy of being fat and complacent labor that was mentioned by a previous 
POS~ as monopoly versus being as, Mr. Lov- Witness before this committee,” Damon 
dats ett (Robert A. Lovett, assistant secretary 
a heduled for War-Air) said ‘lean and hungry’ as a 
ae another portion testimony, is country in 1 by the Minister of 
nd 88 Damon compared operating cosis of Pan Works to study American production 
op American and American Airlines on their 
Mexico City operatioris. This compari- 
a) 6 slaw. which son showed Pan Am’s per revenue mile 
ae, extent expenses as 175.8 cents and American’s as 
60.6 cents. Pan Am’s figures were for 
1940, American’s for 1943, with the latter’s 
oe ferther alon corrected for the difference in airline 
ee ment are w 
air a 
ri ecalled - mony was given to refute statements 
proponents of the single company who 
ee | claimed that wage and cost differentials 
would be a serious handicap to Ameri- 
| 
| some of the most spirited colloquies in a ee position on competi- 
period under comparison. showed — 
for the period under comparison 
a endar year 1940 was 175.86 cents per payroll costs of 33.33 cents of the airline 
i a revenue mile while the costs for the do- expense dollar while United's was 448 
. mm mestic airlines for the same year was . cents. 
a © -92 cents per revenue mile. The year “Wage levels between countries do not 
a ee 1940 was used because it was the last differ so much for skilled categories as 
am 6 prewar year for which complete figures they do for the common or less skilled 
ihe were available. type,” Damon said. He quoted State De- 
Ser Both Damon and John E. Slater, execu- partment sources which revealed that a 
au =i tive vice president of American Export British skilled airline mechanic receives 
eps Airlines, testified that they felt that Pan 95c an hour while the American mechanic 
po Neel oe Western division operations receives $1.10 an hour. He said the dif- 
(were comparable to domestic oper- ference in pilot was comparable. 
ae = ations. pointed out that similar Damon said that it took British me- 
aa ’ DC-2’s and 3’s— chanics 500 hours to complete a major 


Barbet 


In the 1945 Red Cross drive, 
more than 12,000 Beechcrafters 
were offered a chance to con- 
tribute to the world-wide activi- 
ties of the Red Cross. Every man 
and woman at Beechcraft gave 
to the Red Cross, setting a 


‘ national record for large-scale 


unanimous Red Cross participa- 


. tion without known precedent or 


equal. Their response was 


This record is typical of Beech- 
crafters’ response to the demands 
of total war. For more than three 
years, they have voluntarily put 
more than 20% of their pay into 
War Bonds. They have main- 
tained one of the lowest absen- 
teeism rates among all war 
industries. Mést important, they 
have kept production on sched- 
ule every month since December, 
1941. 


Beechcrafters are proud of their 
100% record. They intend to 
continue their 100% backing of 
the men and women of our 
Armed Forces, in every way, up 
to the day of final Victory. in 
every theater of this war. 


Beech Aircraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR rane WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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Faye sald he did not feel wes tus Native Dress, Modern Plane—ery of the foreign delegates to the Unite 
of traffi ld be . Nations Conference in San Francisco used alr 
eigh bt levee eastern cities, transportation to come to the United States. The Arabian delegation, after flying the Atlantic 

, the in an Air Transport Command plane with an American nes crew, is shown boarding 
! oyal Highness ir Faisal, His Royal Highness Amir Mohammed, His ncy Shaikh 

most airline tickets would m4 sold by Hafiz Wahba, and Minister to London and His Excellency Shaikh Ibrahim Sulaiman. 


. Royce 
ion ttee t e e passage 
type Planes, asserting that Public interest transcending all other 1998 Act, thit since then, the CAB 
ons, can se - given ce tes to sev estic car- 
guch a plane, while in prospect of being ference to the nation’s existing air policy riers to operate into the international 


in overseas commerce. The CAB Act, which called for regu- 


most airports. He mentioned that appeared spokesman for the lated competition, started the industry 
American Airways contemplated 17° Jirjines ah wn opposed to the ‘its wa rosperity and fulfil r 
y to led, in 2 
making stops at only Paris and Geneva in company policy. of the. bills 


despite the fact it a 
terri over Royce described the public interest as author—Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.)— 
national vaiue should devel- 
said, international air commerce, oped, Royce declared. 

y American traffic “Our nation’s rightful of lead- Royce Questions British Attitud 
be to encourage more intensive services best be maintained by adherence to the Commen on the British White Paper, 
pel foreign operators “with a loss of traffic traditional American system of private Royce said t Britain has been “urg- 


the American-owned operation.” He enterprise,” Royce declared. “The com-_ ing, hinting and trying to see” that Amer 
felt that planes of 1% to % the size of the petitive system, under the watchful regu- ica adopts a single airline for foreign 
200-passenger planvs might be much more lation of the proper governmental author- operations while she herself adopts 
economical to operate. Frye said that if ; resulted in a network of domestic policy of multiple companies, operating 
TWA were given the North Atlantic route services which is the envy of every in zones, and leaves the door open for 
and received 25% of the U. S. traffic. or mation on the globe. A con of additional new companies to come int 
14% of the total traffic, it would require that system, which is already provided for the field some day. He said it was ob- 
a fleet of 17 Constellations, operating four ‘in existing law, will assure us of similar vious that Britain hoped to draw this 
trips daily to Europe. sovereignty in the world’s skyways. No country into cartels and that such # 
testimony of Rear Ad- cartel or monopolistic plan can bring it circumstance could best be avoided if this 
miral Emory S. Land, chairman of the about.” country had several airlines operating @ 
U. S. Maritime Alternative methods under which inter- the international field. 


Fe 


circles national air commerce could be carried on Stating that this country should have 
were described by the witness as Gov- respect but not fear of foreig: competi- 
literally Horace Greeley’s advice o =. tion Royce asserted that Britain’s 
“going west” at which time this country ation by the armed services, both of policy was definitely based on fear @ 
developed into an industrial nation, and he held to be un competition with the United States. The 
turned its back on the seas. However he had done a mas- United States is “so far ahead of other 


Royce said Congress 

terly job in the passage of the Civil countries in air commerce that there isnt 

Act of 1938 and that this even a close second,” he added. 

country, under the provisions of this law, Asked by Sen. Brewster whether this 

of world lead- country could be complacent with regard 
aviation—both do- to the threat of foreign competition, Royce 

mestic and international. He pointed out said: “Definitely not. Competitors aff 

t, through the 1938 never complacent.” 

Act, does have a national air policy. He “I regard the White Paper as a de 
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| | 
bring out in questioning of Damon that Ane 
ing control of American Export Air 
and if it succeeded im getting the new 
routes for it thas polied, would 
operations which Alexander B. Royce, 
of the Airlines Policy Committee, had 
described as being too large and too ex- 
tensive for one company and one manage- 4 
1945, and a total of 4164 for the year 
in Brooks’ assumptions—a lot of chickens 
those are eggs you are sitting 
Another leading witness for the domes- > 
tic airlines’ position was Jack Frye, presi- 
Frye sought to refute the claims of y 
“single company proponents that interna- 
tional competition between American 
companies would lead domestic airlines i 
‘without foreign routes to enter “end-on” 
| would make choices based on the depend- Italian shipping was operating under a refuted the testimony of some previous 
a “ | ability and excellence of the service. Government monopoly. witnesses by saying the so-called his- 
| that under the regulated competition 
a provided in the Merchant Marine Act of 
oe 1986, this country was making real prog- 
eure ress in recapturing its share of world 
shipping. and that American Export 
ae Steamship .lines had “licked the pants” 
Be off the Italians in the Mediterranean in 
“aan the pre-war days of Mussolini when 


“WE COT EM” 


“We came at them out of the sun—peeled off, gave them the works 
and were upstairs again in a jiffy. Boy, that Allison’s an engine!” 
* Praise like that comes from deep down in a * 

pilot’s heart! Dependability like that supports 
his confidence, his daring and his ability 
to win battles. It’s another reason why 
more than 65,000 Allison 
engines have been supplied 


walt 


to our fighter pilots on 
all fronts. * And when peace 

comes, Allison’s war-proved 
dependability will contribute 
to the fine flying qualities 
of planes in which 
you’ ll 
ride. 


POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38 —Lightning 

P-39— Airacobra 

P-40—W arhawk 

A-36 and P-51A— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 

Allison already has furnished more 
than 85,000,000 H. P. for use in 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
Indianapolis, 


DIVISION OF ind 
Indiana 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GeneraL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE Arr—NBC Network 
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—CONGRESS 
fensive declaration. It represents 
on ‘the part of the British at this late 


iH 
Tic 


mestically and internationally, twice as 
carriers combined. 


FE 


arg 
if] 

ie 


troduced figu 
carriers in 1938 flew 565,000,000 miles do- 


who pack the parachutes that have saved 
many lives, the Pioneer Parachute Co. of 
Manchester, Conn., is presenting plaques 


to members of their profession. On each 

plaque is the name of the parachute tech- 

nician and beneath are names of Caterpiller 

Club members who saved their lives in emer- 

gency jumps with = cag packed by the 
igger. 


healthy condition which had contributed 
much to this country’s eminence in the 
aviation field. 

“It’s the lean and hungry fellows in in- 
dustry and commerce that produce the 
improvement in manuf. and oper- 
ating technique as well as the techno- 
logical developments. There is no sub- 
stitute for the competitive urge,” Lovett 
declared. 


Lovett said that the U. S. was “not as 
far advanced in the international air 
transport field as we should have been 


or could have been,” in response to a 


statement by Sen. Brooks who pointed 
out that Pan American Airways, operating 
as a monopoly in the international field, 


Asked the basis for this conclusion, 
said that Army pilots had ex- 
ploded the mystery of flying over the 


North Atlantic route 
safely in winter and that after one do- 
mestic operator had proved the feasibility 
of these operations, another domestic 
operator was put on this same route and 
the service has improved continually 

under the stimulus of competition. 
Sen. Brewster commented that this was 
all done under war necessity without re- 
gard to expenditure of lives or money 
and that economic reasons, such as the 
cost of navigational aids and landing fa- 
cilities, had probably prevented Pan 
i from initiating such 
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ican’s success as a single compan 

been due primarily to “the threat fm 
petition,” a condition which always ex. 
isted under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 wherein the CAB was enjoined ® 
inaugurate competition to the exten 
necessary for the development of a sound 
air commerce system. “Once you give s 
compariy an absolute monopoly, that 
threat is eliminated” 


out of agreement with any idea that eight 
aircraft would be sufficient for the North 
Atlantic route after the war. He termed 
this the “rankest kind of conservatism” 
He said he felt there would be a tre 
mendous expansion in international ai 
commerce, and that air commerce would 
be generated in millions of passengers, 
Roundtrip to Europe: 3 Days 
“We carried three m passengers— 
a large percentage of them overseas—and 
they’re all airminded,” he said. The tour- 
i ti which would enable a 
make the round trip t 


industry headed up by one man. 
it should be composed of six or eight of 
the best brains in the industry, operating 
as heads of separate companies if the 
future of American in the air is to bh 
definitely assured,” he added. 

Asked by Sen. Brewster if he would 
reduce his enthusiasm to figures in term 
of the number of planes that would kb 
required for the North Atlantic routes 
Gen. George said he could not do that 
but commented that “Conservatism cam 


Civil Aeronautics Board, 
mittee that he felt that the effect of for- 
eign competition on a single U. S. Amer- 


“we wouldn't like to run our operations 
the way foreign companies do. 

He gave per mile cost figures for sev- 
eral foreign airlines, based on what he 
termed were somewhat inadequate studies 
and somewhat non-comparable operations, 
which tended to show that American air- 
lines, even with the wage differentials, did 
operate more cheaply than the European 
companies. He said that difference ® 
airplane production techniques would 
largely eliminate the building cost dif- 
ferentials which had existed between 
steamship construction in this country and 
abroad, an argument which proponents of 
the single company theory have frequently 

William A. M. Burden, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce-Air, said in support 
of regulated competition that this country 
was unique in the following respects: (1) 
We are the only major aeronautical power 
which has a strong tradition of competi 
tive free enterprise in the transportation 
field and a strong aversion to Government 
ownership or any other Government con- 
trol than is absolutely necessary; (2) We 
are the only democratic nation with 4 
very large, highly developed domestic aif 
transport industry. This is an asset which 
if properly used should be of great value 
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cause it is unsuited for the great ex- q 
of the future. It has found that 
rnational operations will be too large 
fied earlier during the hearing that all of 
because of the prospects for a good fi- 
Sen. Warren G. Magnuson (D., Wash.) 
Boos. would be able to fly the North Atlantic Honor for Riggers—orering the Europe in three days and give him I] 
= a route if granted authority to do so. “Some men and women days of a two weeks vacation to se 
ee of them would claim they could be read Europe, all well within his budget, must 
ie tomorrow, others would say yesterday’ be considered in the traffic potentials o 
Pep tee They are all ready to go,” Royce said. tomorrow, Gen. George stated. 
yaad Royce predicted that foreign carriers “T don’t want to see this tremendow 
i would get 45% and American 55% of the 
ar North Atlantic route business. He in- 
ar Artemus L. Gates, assistant secretary of 
ow the Navy-Air; Robert Lovett, assistant 
ee secretary of War-Air and Maj. Gen. Har- 
a old L. George, chief of the Air Transport 
Pie. > Command, were the last witnesses for the 
ae government in the fight against the Mc- 
ae Carran bill. be reduced to mathematics.” Whereupon 
a ie Gates said that national security re- Sen. Bailey interjected “And a Libenl 
ee ye quires a powerful air force in time of has no regard for figures.” 
ae war and the only way to make certain rard Warner vice chai of 
can lag Company would be more negauy 
ue. | than positive in character. He said i 
was a common American expression that 
ety: had given this country its preeminent 
position in international aviation before 
a Domestic Lines Made Tests 
= 4 oceans, that domestic airlines, under Army 
ee contracts, inaugurated night flying across 
eee | the ocean and thereby brought down 
ees costs—a practice which was soon adopted 
ae by Pan American Airways. He further 
ce | under Army impetus, that proved that the 
lg success they have turned out to be. 
tractor (domestic airline operator) in 
to point competition, the utilization 
cee 4 r has gone up and the costs have 
Eas a services before the war. 
a “Sen. Bailey pointed out that Pan Amer- 


JET PROPULSION 


uses SOLAR ‘know-how’ 
on world’s fastest planes 


OLAR engine parts and Solar tail- 
pipes are vital units in the miracle 
of Lockheed’s “Shooting Star”, that ghostly 
new jet-propelled fighter plane that rivals 
the speed of sound. , 


The selection of Solar to build im 
parts of jet engines is a natural 
Solar’s fifteen years of experi 
handling of gases that were 
to handle” — in engineeri 
airplane exhaust syste 
of high-temperature 


to spive problems in the 
Pmination of hot gases, 
¢ utilization of waste heat 
energy, the control and 
transfer of heat and products 
of high corrosion resistance. 
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ommendations 
Policy committees of Congress 


importan 
the years to come than for this Nation to 


Breakdown of Operating Expenses of Pan American Airways—Western Division 
and U. S. Domestic Airlines for Calendar Year 1940 


Total Direct 


Ground and Indirect Operating Expenses 
Maintenance 


Total Ground and Indirect 
Total Operating Expenses .... 


PAA Percent All'U. S. Percent 
Western of Domestic of 
Division Total Airlines Total 
cents per Oper. cents per Oper, 
rev. Expenses rev. mile Expenses 

11.11 6.33 9.38 1468 

10.87 6.18 8.03 12358 

8.3 485 2.60 4.01 

16.46 9.36 $.83- 10.49 

13.87 788 5.08 

7.55 

5.06 2.88 32 5.08 
73.45 41.77 35.18 55.04 

9.68 5.50 331 5.18 

704 4.00 0.87 136 
24.52 13.94 5.20 8.13 

1.12 A 2.92 457 

14.26 8.11 3.4 

12.60 7.17 131 2.05 
33.19 18.87 11.59 18.13 
102.41 58.23 28.74 44 96 
175.86 100.00 63.92 100.00 


Note: Joint Facilities Charges as follows are included in the above PAA Ground and tn- 


direct Operating Expenses: 


Source: 


1.37 cents per rev. mile 
. mile 
. mile 
mile 


5.11 cents per rev. mile 


PAA Figures from Post Office Department Form 2380. Domestic Figures from 


Annual Altline Statistics compil‘ed by CAB. 


2% Billion Appropriation 
For‘Naval Aviation Passed 


An appropriation for $2,481,050,000 for 
naval aviation is included in the $24,879,- 
510,546 bill for the Navy Department, for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, approved 
April 17 by the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

The committee assailed a proposal to 


National Airport plan, probably will 
first-call. In addition to the Federal- 


i 
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Expect Airport Bills 
To Come Up Before 


Senate Group Soon 


The Senate Commerce committee’s con- 
sideration of airport legislation had t 
give way the middle of April for h 
on the bill to establish the Missouri Val- 
ley Authority and it was possible that 
the full committee might not be able to 
return to the airport bills until this week 

A special su ttee, headed by 
Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) had com- 
pleted its revision of S. 2—the McCarran 
Federal-Aid airport »ill—the revisions 
had been accepted by the Commerce Avi- 
ation subcommittee, but action by the 
full committee barely got underway when 
President Roosevelt's death and newly 
scheduled hearings prevented, for the 
time being, further consideration. 


6 1/3 Million to CAA 
In Senate Appropriation 
The Senate priation Committee 
has approved a 133 appropriation 
for the Commerce Department or %,- 
999,138 more than that approved by the 
wey Of this addition $6,357,138 will go 

to 

Part of the additional fund, $960,000 will 
tlantic 


floating airdrome 
reporting and iceberg 

officials emphasized t it was not in- 
tended as an airline stop since the 
postwar transport planes will not 
such facilities. 
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CONGRESS | 7 
international air transport; (3) 
every indication that as the ] 
's greatest aeronautical power and 
ee f its strongest financial powers we : 
a sufficient share of the inter- 
travel market to support more 
rst one large, strong U. S. airline. ‘ 
le representatives o. 
rican Federation of Labor, the CIO, ~ sa 
oD eliee Legion, and the U. S. Chamber of Insurance ... 
aa Commerce. The A. F. of L. will decide Maintenance 
what its policy is to be at a meeting of 
a executives beginning May 14 It has Joint Pacilities—Fees and Charges —— 
stated one has been to Miscellaneous 
i or parent union on ques- 
am —_ tions of a committee of three vice presi- 
tion. Depreciation 
vote is at least as a as y 
a. | May 20. If the bill ed ty saperted Executive and General Less Taxes ..... 
out to the Senate, another two or three 
fore it could be reached on the Senate 
Byrd Bill Asks Research 
i Maintensnce 
Board Be Established 
duced a bill in the Senate (S.825) which Tote 
I provides for the establishment of the Re- a 
search Board for National Security. 
ie <r The purpose of this legislation, gener- 
adhe » ian aviation groups, would be to give this 
i. research board direct responsibility for 
et keeping military inventions abreast of the 
ea times in order to preserve this country’s 
national security. 
io a The Chairman of the National Advisory 
Se ices of the War and Navy Departments 
ae whom the: Secretary of War and the Sec- 
ee, retary of the Navy may designate, and 
ere) 3% tists, engineers and industrialists, approxi- employ Pan American Airways to oper- 
ee) mately equal in number to the military ate air transport service between San 
ae poemes. would be named as members. Francisco and Hawaii at a cost of 
Pe e bill which follows generally the rec- $15,100,000 with the Navy furnishing 
to $5,000,000 “solely to allow sufficient 
Sue, =. authorities both in and ou of the time for the Navy to prepare to operate 
Se «= government, was referred to the Naval the service itself. 
perform the necessary research work so airpo nstructi 
= that wve will know about, and be prepared would "the Civil Aero- 
if necessary for our own nautics Authority as an_ independent 
SS 
create as an agency | 
mm = “he ‘time he introd of the Director of Air Safety. 
—s Croton Attempts will be made, if not in com- 
House Begins Hearings 
On Aviation Legislation 
ee Hearings on aviztion legislation in the 7 
Sa! fiouse were to have gotten underway by | 
May 1, it was revealed through Interstate 
a | As this issue went to press, it was felt | 
a that 10 days to two weeks might be re- | 
See 6 quired for the committee to complete (D., Pa.), who as a Pennsylvania member 
ee hearings on the Railroad Retirement bill of the House was also a member of the | 
oe and Freight Forwarder resolution. Avia- Aviation subconfmitice. probably will be | 
cae tion legislation was next on the com- announced at the openi meeting. J. Percy 
mittee’s agenda. Priest (D. Tenn.) has mentioned to 
Rte. The Lea bill, H. R. 674, which includes fill the vacancy. 
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ICC Bureau Predicts Government 


Will Play Major Postwar Role 


Report Says Federal 
Policy Will Determine 
Volume of Air Traffic 


postwar peroid will be greatly affected 
by Government policy, according to a re- 
port prepared by the Bureau of 
and Economic Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
The report predicted that air passenger 
travel in the first postwar years is ex- 
to be five times the 1940 volume, 
with the Class A travel market of the 
railroads the most likely to be hardest hii 
of any surface traffic. 
It also predicted that the volume of 
early postwar air cargo seems likely to 
prove less than expected by many air 
transport exponents, with rates being the 
most important factor governing the 
growth of air cargo service. 


vey, for uated that the volume of air- 
mail would drop in the postwar period. 


Two Uncertainties Listed 
The survey said that two great uncer- 
tainties were present in the relation 
government policy to the volume of all air 
traffic in the early postwar period: “Avail- 
ability and use of surplus aircraft and the 
demand: Neither can be gauged 


by 1950, a doubling over pre-war 
tration of combined air-Class A 7 
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With respect to the prospects of air cargo 
in the early ee x the 


en from the Curtiss-Wright survey: 


Another Mauldin 
A reporter for the “Ryan Aero- 


lite” stopped in amazement the 
other day ‘when he saw before him 
the spittin’, shaven—or at least 
partly shaven—image of “Willie”, 


geant Bill Mauldin. Investigation 
revealed that the resemblance was 


Sidney Mauldin, father of the little 
sergeant who is so widely ac- 
claimed as a battlefront artist, The 
elder Mauldin joined R Aero- 
nautical Co. without are on 
February 23 and settled down to 
work in mechanical maintenance. 
But for his uncanny resemblance 
to “Willie” the fact that he is Bill 
Mauldin’s father might not yet be 
known. 


Summary of Estimated Post-War Domestic Air Cargo Traffic at 
Various Ton-Mile Rates 


Air rates 


per ton mile (cents). 1946 


145.5 
298.0 


Millions of ton-miles 
194 


7 1950 

8.5 10.9 

128 16.6 

21.5 218 

32.7 422 

50.7 65.6 

64.6° 83.6 
85.2 110.1° 
195.8 253.1 


5183 


* Indicates rates and volumes regarded as probable in the Curtiss-Wright study. 


of expert opinion at a recent air cargo meeting (Chicago, February, ” 


The Prospects for Air Cargo 
Expected five years 
Actual for 1939 after the war’ 
Rate per tom-mile $0.88 $0.25 
Tons of traffic at rate above .......... 2,925 200,000 
Ton-miles at rate above ..........+++ 2,706,000 150,000,000 


1Jt was estimated 


the experts at the meeting 


that at a rate of 36 cents per ton-mile, or 


by 
about half of the rate in 1943, tons of traffic moved by air would be 75,000. 


The ICC noted an interesting 

between the estimates of the 

meeting and those of the Curtiss-Wright 
survey. “Assuming that both phases of 
the war will be over by the end of 1945, 
the estimates would.apply to 1950. Cur- 
tiss-Wright believes that 110.1 million ton 
miles will be handled by air at an av- 
erage rate of 30 cents a ton-mile, and 
253.1 million at a 20-cent rate. 


Ethiopia Signs Agreements 
Ethiopia has signed the interim, transit 
and transport agreements as concluded 
at the International Civil Aviation Con- 
ference in Chicago. Including Ethiopia, 
43 countries now have signed the interim 
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Easier to Fly Oceans 
Than Domestic Routes 


George Tells Committee 
Pe, Harold L. George, chief of 


have tren place in 
ts in 


of 
Total 
en surface traffic of railroads and 
buses to the airlines. ICC expects no such vou 
1468 diversion until airline operating costs are 
12.56 brought down from the present level. ee 
40 
r from if ma 
nr in overalls busy doing some me-~- 
coal chanical work was none other than 
5.08 
55.04 
rela 
ic aid is given.” 
= The ICC held that rates undoubtedly 
5s will be the most important fact govern- 
2.05 ing the growth of air cargo service, their 
18.13 importance in controlling traffic volume 
mate being indicated in the following table 
+H 96 
100.00 
With respect to the development of air- 
mail, the survey made a cautious recom- 
mendation that air transportation will be 
used whenever the maii ‘can thus be de- 
livered more speedily, This would offset 
lls 
re 
oon 
with accuracy. 
| “The future of air transportation, espe- 
sar! cially in the early postwar period, will be 
4 vee affected to no small degree by the dis- 
position made of the contract carrier, the 
| Tight of surface carriers to enter air 
these matters may be delayed for several 
The survey leaned heavily on the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corporation’s survey in mak- 
ing its predictions on passenger traffic in 
the postwar years. In 1946, the survey 
| said, passenger traffic is expected to be 
45 times greater than in 1940, although 
falling to. 80% of total air traffic, com- 
pared to 89% in 1940. “In 1948 passenger 
volume is estimated at 5.9 times 1940, and ate Commerce Aviation subcommittee re- 
in 1950 at 6.7 times the prewar take-off cently that from the standpoint of 
year.” paar it is much easier for airplanes 
The survey held that “while it is not to fly across the oceans than it is to fly 
__| possible to predict the extent of traffic over the domestic routes of the United 
diversion from surface carriers to airlines States. 
because no one can foresee how much “The world is now easier to fly than. the 
increase speeds and service comforts . . . 
it seems possible that up to one-third of 
never peen stuck anywhere except here in 
= U ansit aprecment two the United States,” Gen. George declared. 
traffic. This estimate is apparently re- ‘reedoms) and 23 countries the transport ——— 
garded as too conservative by some air- agreement (five freedoms). Five govern- Col. Howse Named Administrator 
line officials.” ments have accepted the interim agree- © Appointment of Col. Alfred E. Howse 
7 The ICC qualified its estimates by ment, five governments the transit agree- as administrator of the Surplus Property 
noting that none of its diversion estirnates ment, and three governments the trans- Board, succeeding Mason Britton, is an- 
assumed any diversion of the low-rate port agreement. nounced by Chairman Guy M. Gillette. 


declared 
us and allocated to the airlines, the 

i 
due 
that the first planes 
had been 
over from the airlines in the be- 
to airline 
such electrical 
systems and type of engines, while the 
more recent allocations have been trans- 
ports which were originally built for the 
Army as troop carriers according to its 
specifications; partly to the in 
maintenance between plarfes ted by 
the Army and those operated by the air 
lines for the Army; and y to the 
increased difficulties now encoun- 


| Conversion Becomes Big 
| Forty Percent of Skin on One Army 
Transport Has to be Replaced by PCA 


= HE TRANSFORMATION of a C-49 or C-53 
DC-3 commercial airliner might better be called a job of rebuilding 

| than one of conversion. Such has been the experience of Pennsylvania- 
| Central Airlines. From 15,000 to 18,500 manhours are involved, and 
!| conversion costs run as high as $60,000 for a plane which cost from $100,000 
to $120,000 new and is worth not more than $100,000 after the conversion 


system, 
— a 24-volt system such as is 

for many Army ships, would 
purchasing all new equipment and 


Metal work is the most critical part of the reconversion. "Here PCA metalsmiths are replac- 
ing scarred and damaged skin on the fuselage. On some planes even parts of the 
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Task Rebuilding 


rt into a 


The aft cabin bulkhead on one Army 
transport looked like this when the plane 
was turned over to PCA for transformation 

to an sirliner. Note the scars. 


structure 
have to be replaced. 


up from scratch. On others a rear bulk- 
head and buffet has to be put in, and 


is evidence that the plane has been 
aged and internal repairs made, it is gen- 
erally necessary to pull the skin of wings 
and control surfaces to see that these 
repairs measure up to airline and CAA 
standards. 

Even where the plane has not been 
actually damaged, it may be necessary 
to spend many hours just cleaning it 
One plane recently allocated to PCA had 
sand and dirt more than one-half inch 
deep inside the belly of the fuselage. To 
clean it out and prime the surface took 
nearly a week. 

What makes the job even more difficult 
is the scarcity of materials with which 
to make repairs and replacements. Alum- 
inum alloy sheet for reskinning has been 
very scarce and has caused several delays 
in the reconversion program. Flooring is 
impossible to get, and PCA has had to 
build up floors out of plywood which is 
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re 


ey od 


Rhu 
where it was formerly located. Likewise 
many other Army installations have to be i 
removed and relocated, and their former 
problem. the door frames are 
scarred and den from and have 
to be replaced, but some the planes 
mo come equipped with large doors, and this = 
s requires a major structural alteration and — 
| the installation of additional frames to Briss 
ee | change them over to the standard size : 
doors. .On one plane allocated to PCA 
oes the door was located on the right side. 
a “al This had to be blocked off and skinned 
co and a new door installed on the left. 
airline set what is believed to be a record 
for the reconversion of an Army trdns- 
this plane was one that PCA, 
been operating for the Army, 
By way of contrast, one of the planes tal, 
snow water for a considerable length ~ a 
of time. Another exhibited signs of cor- 
Saaeeen rosion in the center section, and the 
«entire section including the wing corru- 
had to be steamed and cleaned 
with scrapers and wire brushes. This 
‘ corrosion was then needed Pratt & Whitney engines and 24-volt 
4 was priming and repainting, but if there electrical systems are two other problems. Pe 
ae had been corrosion, the entire section PCA standardizes on Wright engines, and Rey the Torwera Dulknead pared. te 
tree would have had to be replaced. On an- if it receives a plane equipped with paired and re-installed. Wherever there 
i other’ plane the re ae above the P & Ws, it has to pull them, rework the 
eee. of windows had to firewall and nacelle, and put in Wrights. 
pee 4 a point just aft of the Likewise, a 12-volt electrical system is 
ae a_point almost at the standard for airline DC-3s. Since all 
SE «=» Patches, scratches and dents in the skin 
ee | are another major problem. While many spares, an expensive proposition at best, 
mm 6 of:~sthese defect do not affect the plane and more likely an impossible one since 
jem © structurally, they do not measure up to the equipment just isn’t available. In- 
ne airline standards. oo ee now being stead, therefore. the entire 24-volt system 
[am ent purposes and are therefore equipped wired for 12 volts, which udes the 
— an differently. All this equipment must be making up of conduits, not used with the 
rege ) standardized for efficient airline opera- 24-volt system. And even if the plane 
Mee tion. For example, the ADF on one yy 4 is equipped with a 12-volt system, it may 
pe was located further forward than it have to be rewired anyway due to de- 
2 on a commercial airliner. Since the cali- fects or corrosion in the wiring as PCA 
eee bration of this instrument depends upon has had to do recently with two planes. 
on the location, it had to “be moved back. On some planes the lavatory installation 
a ‘This in turn meant reskinning the spot has been removed and has to be built 


Dark patches on the skin of this DC-3 fuselage in the PCA overhaul hanger represent the places where the skin had to be replaced 
during the process of reconversion from an Army transport. On this particular airplane more than 40 percent of the fuselage had to be reskinned. 


This is how the same interior looked when - 


the plane was turned over to PCA. Note 
the litter as on the window frames 
and the long troop benches. 


_ standard. Now even this is difficult 
get. 

Another major problem arises from the 
lack of historical records with the plane. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
latter have to be replaced because 
records are missing. Likewise the CAA 
requires that engines and props be taken 
down and overhauled regardless of when 
they were last overhauled by the Army. 

urther, some of the props are equipped 
with paddle blades which aren’t suitable 
for airline operation. 

After the plane has been repaired and 
rebuilt, there still remains the major 
problem of equipping it for airline use. 
The Army radio installation has to be 

ed and replaced with a standard air- 

e installation. Likewise the instrument 
panel must be removed and replaced with 
a standard airline panel. PCA also re- 
moves the wheels and brakes and replaces 
them with its own standard installation. 

Next sound-proofing, interior finishing, 
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This is how the interior looks after reconversion. Litter supports pase Re been removed and 
window frames replaced. Seats, hat racks, soundproofing and upholstery have been installed. 
it's just the same as a factory cabal 


seats and other items of airline equipment 
must be installed. PCA obtains certain 
interior conversion materials .from the 
Douglas Company. These include seats 
of the new Douglas lightweight design, 
seat fittings, air ducts, and certain hard- 
ware. But there are many other items 
that are not obtainable from Douglas or 
any other source. These PCA has to 
fabricate itself ani include such things 
as buffets, fuel dump chutes, parachute 
flare containers and firewall pulley brack- 


ets, together with many other 
which they don’t realize they won't be 
able to buy at the start of the job. In 


one case, for example, it was necessary 
to machine parts for handrails. Normally 
these would have been castings. 

One may wonder how an airline gets 
into such a situation. The answer is 
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searcity. PCA, like every other 
to take what it can get. When 
notice of allocations of sur- 
planes, it sends an inspector to 
Bush Field near Augusta, Ga. to look 
the planes over. He makes a general in- 
spection of all planes as to the type of 
electrical system, make of engines, size 
of cargo doors, and general condition, and 
advises the company of the order of his 
choice. 
About a week later an assignment 
meeting is held at the DPC. As each 


“number comes up, PCA and a — 


airlines entitled to a plane 

allocation, signify whether they want - 

plane. If more than one wants it, the 

names are put in a hat, and the one 

drawn out is the one getting it. In this 
(Turn to page 42) 
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The airplane made it possible for two 
his abroad—one in the 
come home at 


Pacific—to 

the his death. Dousiss DC-4, 
Model D, equipped with an elevator, was 
the President. 


On the return trip, PAA ' 
flew the President 1 from Bathurst to Natal, 


FDR Was Ist Flying President, 


Great Booster for Aviation . 


then TWA took him to Trinidad and PAA 


considering 
Transport under Federal Control. 
June 17—<Approved allotment of funds 
for construction of Navy planes. 
1934—Feb. 8—Requested inter-departmenta! 
— to study all phases of avia- 


June 21—Signed air crash publicity law. 
Sept. 22—Approved the Baker Board’s re- 
port on Army avaition enyeling in- 
crease in planes. 

1935—Peb. 1—Submitted report of Federal 
Aviation Committee to Congress; re- 


jected proposal for establishment of. 


Air Commerce Committee. 
June 8—Urged control of commercial air 


High Riding Jeep 
During Army tests of the Boeing 
C-97, Bill McKee, flight test liaison 


1936—June 2—Vetoed bill for Naval Air Ste 
tion at Miami. 
June 9—Vetoed bill for Air Reserve Corps. 


(Turn to page 42) 


President Truman Knows Industry 
Problems; Often Travels by Air 


PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN has 
had Congressional experience in avia- 
tion development, both in matters of air 
transport and aircraft manufacture. For 


thittee of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate, he conducted hear- 
lings which helped form the basis of the 
¥ Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. As chair- 


4 man of the Committee to Investigate the 


Roosevelt set dént in 1932 when he f 
Became Ist Flying to to on he few 


The trip was made on American Airlines: in a tri-motor Ford 


door of 


the plane. From that time on, Roosevelt covered thousands “2 
important con: 


of miles by air to 
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National Defense Program, he became ac- 
ted the 


tion 


“The reason that I differ with the pro- 


its fruits. 
adoption 


expounds the view that because anyone 
who at one time, either themselves or 
more often their predecessors, made sig- 
nal contributions in the advancement of 
civilization is, by reason of fact, entitled 
to an existence in perpetuity at the ex- 
pense of society in general without mak- 
ing any further contributions. 

“Our policy must be to encourage ini- 
tiative, not to exclude it. The Govern- 
ment’s function should be, not to direct 
and operate transportation systems either 
itself or through cartels, but rather to 
police and curb manifestations of self-in- 
terest which are harmful to growth and 
progress.” 

Truman will not be able to witness 
personally the outcome of a dispute im 
the Senate which he precipatated when 


Ss. 541, a bill to reorganize the Civil Aero- 
1945 


| side the huge transport while 
world last fortnight in mourning the connected for the Trinidad to Miami 
death of President Roosevelt, first chief Highlights of President Roosevelt's and forth Go hip 
i executive to fly while in office. in aviation history include: " . 
 ——— FDR used the ‘ both change the 97's center of gravity 
1932—July 3—Pirst President to fly while in at propitious moments during the 
Ca Fy at home and ab: It was under his office. Flew to Democratic Convention tests. As far as is known this is 
aa administration that the Civil Aeronautics in Chicago from Albany, N. Y. : . yn 
woe F ‘was pted, ad at the same time, moved along 
ee leadership — was launched toward under its own power. 
ee international agreements. 
= esident t 
+ June 13—Signed bill providing for ap- Aug. 13—Signed Wilcox Air Base ill. 
| to major inter- of committee to Aug. 15—Signed McKellar-Mead Air Mail 
2 The late President electrified the nation 
fying with American Airlines from 
. ¥., to Chicago in 1932 to ac- 
ae ‘ : t e nomination. He set a precedent June 26—Approved bill authorizing 2,300 
Thich was followed by Thomas Dewey: Amy planes; siso bill for Alamem, 
be | last summer. California Naval Station. 
1937—Feb. 10—Conferred with a group of 
Transcontinental & Western Air flew 
[em Mr. Roosevelt a total of 16,474 miles for 
. > ie a total of 91% hours in connection with 
ea the Casablanca, Teheran and Yalta’ con- 
ferences. The eres Casablanca— 
a, «= 4,410 miles, 23 and 5 minutes; 
Teheran—9,764 miles, 52% hours; and 
= Yalta—2,300 miles, 16 hours. On the first which aircraft manufacturers have had to 
pilot Col. Otis — — solve under accelerated wartime produc- 
dent 7,553 miles at the time Casa- As chairman of the aviation subcom- ihe policy 
blanea Conference, taking from should be 
ok Miami to Trinidad to Belem to Bathurst the Traffic 
(Africa). TWA flew him from Bathurst h 
tems is. that I believe that that proposal 
is fundamentally based upon the concep 
- that a permanent level or pattern of 
<. To me the proposal implies th 
ak upon becoming vice-president he began 
oa referring aviation bills to the Interstate 
ae Commerce Committee of which he was 
a a former member. The Bailey resolution, 


Air Service from 
Prestwick 


Air service by Scottish Aviation méans more than direct connec- 
tion with the rest of the Northern hemisphere. It means the 
greatest possible variety of service at the lowest possible price, 
for the Prestwick plan provides for intensive commercial develop- 
ment of aviation. It means overseas air transport that supports 
itself by enlarging overseas travel and trade instead of relying 
on Government subsidy. 

In brief, Scottish Aviation are plar.ning for the day when air 
traffic will move in volume at the equivalent of third class surface 
fares. The Prestwick organisation, devoting all of its energies to 
the war job, is helping to make Britain an airfaring nation. 


SCOTTISH AVIATION 


Scottish Aviation, Ltd., founders and owners of Prestwick Airport, are 
concerned solely with the development of aviation in its various branches. 
Head Office, Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire, 
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F A follower of progress of rotary wing aircraft, 
Helicopters Interest Truman) Harry Truman, while’ still vice presi. 


dent last month, visited Bell -Aircraft's Niagara Falls plant and witnessed a demonstration of 

predicted manufacture icopters wi a vit in ng @ peace- 
time employment 


nautics Authority, be taken from the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee and Ea 


Last month, Truman, then vice-presi- 
dent, witnessed a demonstration of a Bell 
helicopter at Bell Aircraft Co 


company’s 
Lawrence D. Bell, predicted that helicop- 
ters will play a major role in 


solve employment problems in peacetime. 

In addition to the flight demonstration 
of the helicopter, Truman also witnessed 
test flights of the jei propelled P-59 Aira- 
comet, the P-63 Kingcobra, and an ex- 
hibition of the firing of frangible bullets 
at the RP-63, the armored plane the War 
Department recently announced was be- 
ing produced by’ Bell. Ray P. Whitman, 
manager of Bell’s Niagara Frontier Divi- 
sion, explained the operation of the 
frangible .bullets and the armored plane 
to Truman, whose interest in such mat- 
ters dates back to his record as an artil- 
lery officer. 


U. S. Has Sent Russia 
13,000 Lend-Lease Planes 


[am - The United States has sent to the Soviet 
5, Union, under lend-leasc, 13,000 planes, 
Ba the largest total to any ally, the Foreign 
Economic Admiristration reveals. Thou- 
sands of the aircraft were flight delivered 
by American and Russian pilots, from 
ts in the Western Hemisphere to 
lussian airfields or to delivery point; 1 
from which were 


ig 


as ferrying of planes and transportation 
is valued at $515,000,000. Total transfers 
of munitions and supplies to Russia 


through F. ed $8,225,000,000 
or 31.7% of all 


Mars Sets Record of 20 
Ocean Flights in Month 


The Mars, worlds largest flying boat, 
in Pacific use by the Naval Air Transport 
Service, has carried total cargo equal to 
64 loaded freight cars a distance equal 
to 10 times around the earth at the 
equator. Since January, 1944, when it 
began regular service for NATS, it has 
flown a total of 124 trips, or 62 round 
trips, between Alameda and Pearl Har- 
bor. It has carried 2,564,752 pounds of 
cargo and 2152 passengers and piled up a 
total of 270,000 miles. 

Flying 20 scheduled trips and two test 
hops in the Mars broke all its 


March, 
previous records for monthly operations. 
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| FDR in Aviation | 


(Continued from page 40) 


port 

Dec. 5—Declined to comment on plan for 
Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
trol of transport lines. 

1938—Jan. 5—In conference with Senator Me- 

Carran, backed plan for separate com- 
mission to control commercial alr 
service, 

Jan. 16—Signed bill extending alr-mai: 
routes. 


June 8—Appointed Civil Aeronautics Ai. 
ministration members. 

Aug. 18—Appointed Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics members, 


Research. 
May 21—Hailed opening of Trans-Atlan- 


1940—Jan. 18—Authorized La Guardia Pied 
plane hangars to be built by WPA. 
Sept. 29—Dedicated Washington, D. © 


airport. 
1941—-Apr. 20—Approved WPA expenditure for 
LaGuardia Pield runway facilities im- 
provement, 
Sept. 13—Approved Pan American Al- 


putes between airlines and employes 
before strike vote stage is reached. 
1943—Mar. 11—Recommended program of e- 

panded and integrated airways for 
passenger and freight service. 

May 16—Lauded aid of airlines in wat 
effort. 

Oct. 2—Revealed after conference 


and NATS to carry priority in hauling 
civilian passengers and cargo as stp 
gap until airlines could resume regular 
commercial flights overseas. 

Nov. l1—Asked International aviation 
Conference to bar air blocs whid 
would lead to war; urged agreement 
On routes for U. 8S. after either Ge- 
many or Japanese defeat. 


Converting a Warliner 
(Continued from page 39) 


way the allocation is kept i ial, but 
at the same time the airline to take 
what it gets. 

After receiving the number and -as- 
signment cleared through the CAB, PCA 
again sends an inspector together with 4 
pilot to Bush Field. This time the inspec- 
tion is even more thorough and the in- 
spector makes sure that the ship is al 
right to fly back. As soon as it is taken 
to Washington, the records are assem 
and gone over by the inspection section. 
Then the camouflage paint is stripped 
off, and the plane is dismantled for # 
thorough inspection of all assemblies and 
systems. Everything that must be done 
to make the ship airworthy is written up, 
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‘ 
¢ banks, Alaska, as e possible Army base 
| Churchill that he favored free transit 
= a private ownership except in unprofit- 
able areas; viewed base sovereignty a 
unimportant. 
1944—Mar. 21—Endorsed pre-flight training 
= " 7 for youths of 15 years and over. 
Oct. 28—Signed order permitting ATO 
Oe resolution was debated for two hours and 
oa considerable oe | has developed over 
this jurisdictional fight. 
Falls assembly plant. Interes 
in licopter many years, 
a flown into Russia. 
‘ War service supplied to Russia, such cad 
Due to the conversion program, the 
oa PCA overhaul hangar today looks like 
the experimental department of an 
‘ 
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a * NUMBER 13 IN A SERIES OF MESSAGES BY KELLETT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION « 
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“COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS...” 


3 


Over busy cities . . . industrial scenes... roll- production, organization look forward con- 
ing farm country . . . wild, wooded regions, _fidently to the time when the helicopter will 
the shadows of rotary wings will be familiar serve alongside conventional aircraft, in the 
sights . . . as helicopters take their place in _air-minded world of tomorrow. 

future air transportation. Today, details of 


helicopter advances in design ‘and in per-: 

rog~ formance are not available to the public . . . SEND FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 
is all but the progress made during the war, under _— Are there questions in your mind about what 
Baw Government sponsorship, promises a prac- _ the helicopter can do, its capacity, Cost or 
ection. tical, useful type of aircraft with special fly- speed? Send for “ Answering Some Helicopter 
tripped ing abilities, freeing it from airport limita- Questions.” Kellett Aircraft Corporation, 
es a tions. Kellett’s experienced engineers and Dept. A, Upper Darby (Philadelphia), Pa. 
ten Up, 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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——STATE LEGISLATION 


14 Legislatures Approve Bills 
Establishing Aviation Agencies 
Sixteen Other States bill which would have changed existing 
Haye Measures Pending; tion development. 'S. 401 socks to change 
RR Influence is Weak of aircraft, pilots, airports and 


FL 


Must be Federal, Says Ryan 


(TBE CASE for economic regulation of tion in all likelihood would become a 
air transport “is more impressive on crazy quilt of clashing colors and incon- 
the political than erry plane,” sistent patterns.” 

to an e CAB Member Ryan held that no ecomonic need or 
Oswald Ryan in the March issue of the essential public interest “requires the as- 


. Virginia Law Review. sertion carriers en- 
held that air transportation is es- in interstate commerce.” 
te tens to lay a serious 


“State regulation is likel to result in 
i inconsistent 


| California Aerial Mapping 
Project Recommended 


A project for complete aerial mapping 
of California during the next 10 years as 
a cooperative arrangement between State 
and Federal agencies on a 50-50 basis is 
recommended in a new report by the 
State Aerial Mapping Project Committee 
of the Reconstruction and Reemployment 
Commission. Pointing out that two-thirds 
of the state is unmapped or inadequately 
mapped, the report states that aerial map- 
ping is essential since it is the only way 
to obtain accurate topographical maps and 
since it greatly shortens the time nec- 
essary to complete the maps. 

Funds for the proposed project would 
be used predominately 
providing a permanent returning 
veterans with engineering training. “In 
addition to being useful to all citizens of 
the State, adequate topographical maps 
woud invite outside capital to make in- 
vestments in California,” the report states, 
“These maps are essential to development 
of California’s natural resources.” 

The proposal calls for the State putti 
up $3,000,000 to be matched with F 
funds. A 10-year program would be ar- 
ranged, with U. S. Geological Survey do- 
ing the mapping and a permanent ad- 
visory committee, composed of members 
of map-using agencies advising on the 
yearly programs. 


authorize new services would arise from 
the competitive duplication of interstate 
services by intrastate operations. 

“Reduced pay loads for the interstate 
airlines and competitive rate adjustments 
might subject the air transportation in- 
dustry to economic disturbances which 
of capi t 
development which would fi wont be 
experienced. 


result merely from 


i 
rt managers. earing Was 
| FPOURTEEN state. legislatures, as of on this bill April 11. 
oe |e April 17, had approved bills establish- | The Alabama legislature was scheduled 
am = ing aviation agencies while 16 other states to convene May 1 and it is understood 
fem, were still faced with making decisions on that a model air carrier regulatory bill, 
See, «= Pending aviation agency bills. Railroad sponsored by the National Association of 
es ite agencies are now in 
existence in the following states: Indiana, 
 lowa, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, Wash- 
.. ington, West Virginia and Wyoming. Of 
a group, Indiana, Montana and New 
ae, York have their first aviation agencies 
|) while lowa, North Carolina, North Dakota A similar fate befell the NARUC bill 
em, and Washington adopted new aviation in New Mexico. In Vermont, the Model 
Work «which has previously been done 
a by some other department. amended, however, to exclude from its 
a Aviation agency legislation is still pend- scope interstate aircraft carriers. 
Seee,~=—Ss«sing’ «in California, Connecticut, Delaware, Thus it appeared on the basis of in- 
fm, Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- formation which was available when this 
[eee  souri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Okla- issue went to press that the Railroad and 
eS : homa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utility group had met with almost uni- 
[ee )~> Texas, Vermont, and Wisconsin. By May versal defeat in its program to pass rail- 
was expected that many of these road dominated economic regulatory legis- 
fae, state assemblies would have completed lation. The group scored a partial suc- 
een) §€=—s- action on pending bills. cess in Arkansas where a regulatory bill 
oe New bills have been introduced in two was passed but only after it was amended 
an States. A comprehensive bill, S. 269, on to exclude interstate carriers. Where 
a, aviation was dropped in the hopper of these bills had not been killed outright, 
Sam, §6=—-: the Ohio legislature recently, Three new it appeared they had died in committee 
en, bills—A-559, S. 458 and S. 401 have been although the complete picture will not 
See §6=—. introduced in Wisconsin. A Senate com- be known until all of the legislatures 
mittee reported unfavorably on S. 458—a have adjourned. 
Regulation of Air Commerce "Also by directing interstate cari 
——— to provide better or different services, 
ie by reducing their rates, and by other 
j regulatory requirements, the states may 
ition i seek to prefer local services to interstate 
ea x services, thus pushing development which 
“ ee would render the carriers less — 
7 Sa of supplying the more essential 
ae, distance services.” 
pea Ryan pointed out that “significant fi- 
nancial burdens” could be expected to 
multiple regulation, 
2 aaa “Many of the airlines operate across & 
a ™ dozen states or more; five are transcon- 
oe with the interstate services.” urden upon e development of air iinental in their operations; four traverse 
ee oe “Federal regulation will of necessity — the length of the country north to south 
fe, =o have to assume major responsibility for The compliance burdens resulting from 
the:«sdevelopment and control of local state regulation become serious then be- 
services,” he wrote. orders by the several state commissions cause the carriers are subject to so many 
es ae “However anxious the federal govern- and by the federal and state authorities; separate jurisdictions and because the 
| ment might be to avoid regulatory re- the very multiplicity of regulation to earnings of the industry will not support 
| 6. sponsibility and however eager the states Which air transportation will be sub- such a burden.” 
«i may be to preserve their jurisdiction, the jected in itself will constitute a serious Ryan also declared that “there exists 
fm; economic determinants of the industry economic burden which may jeopardize mong members of the air industry a not 
ium) «press irresistibly in the opposite direction, the development of the industry. unnatural fear that the regulation of air 
ae } “The veauletinn of air commerce not Ryan held that the burdens resulting commerce by the state public service 
tsolated from ine national network, if it by states commissions and the railmoad commissions 
. ii oF nn ee tne national interest, must and the government would be of - may lead to the adoption of state pro- 
ral. No state body can be given two types; grams which will be the 
[a jurisdiction coextensive with the opera- “One of the serious burdens that could policy being pursued by the gov- 
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EACH UNIT 


NEW SERIES CT-3000 
»PMAULTIPLE UNIT GROUND STATION TRANSMITTER 


Flexibility is an outstanding feature of the CT-3000 series transmitter. Its design provides for the 
‘expanding requirements of a station and offers operational advantages. A station may consist 
initially only of a power supply, a modulator and one RF unit, being later enlarged by addition of 
RF units as needed. In operation, simultaneous transmission over several channels is available. 


For airway and airport service, this newly designed product of RADIO RECEPTOR engineers and 
craftsmen represents the most advanced practice. This transmitter is intended for use at an airport 
for communication between ground and plane, or between two airports of an airway system for 
both long distance and local communication. 


OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS 


The transmitter assembly is composed of individual units, one for each RF channel, one for each 
modulator, and one for the rectifier power supply unit. The RF and modulator units are interwired 
and connected to operate from the common rectifier power supply unit. 


FREQUENCY RANGE—2 to 20 mc. RF units are supplied with coils TYPE OF telegraph), 


and capecitors, to operate a single frequency wp to four si 3 (telephone Modulated 

output load. for operation on carrier), up to two simuit h 

other end © within the 

MODULATION—High level modulotion of RF power amplifier by 
meons of Class B audio modulator. 


POWER OUTPUT—2.5 KW continvous, 3 KW intermittent service. 


NOISE LEVEL—Corrier noise 40 db. below 100% modulation, 
FREQUENCY CONTROL—Low tempercture coefficient crystal! con- 
trol at a sub-muitiple of ovtput frequency. a speed (200 words per minute) electronic — 
stondord. 


Slow speed keying of oscillator a on 
RF LOAD IMPEDANCES—Grounded or balanced transmission line order. 
* loods—50-700 ohms. Loading inductor or series condenser avail- - 
able on special order for working directly into reactive antenna. POWER SUPPLY REQUIREMENTS—230 volts 50/60 cycles, 3 phase. 


Alse acatlable in output powers of land SKW. Circular on request. 


RADIO RECEPTOR COMPANY. Ly 
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A BBOVIAS BRANIFE, 8. A. the Mexi- 
can airline organized by Tom E. 
Braniff, lent of Braniff Airways, Inc., 
Dallas, its initial operations in 


sto} 
Monterrey and a passenger stop at 
600 


or 
so miles, with one round-trip daily, is 
anly the first step in what Braniff hopes 


ge 


ai 


: 


EG FEE 


>” 


ines are located in the same building 


in meteorology, radio and engineering, 
paying the students for attending the 
school. Most of the young men will oc- 
cupy positions as station managers, com- 
smunications men and in other capacities. 

In mid-March there were about 50 
_ Students taking the courses and there 
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Aerovias Braniff’s Goal: 
7,400 Miles in Mexico 


were about 25 employes in the company. 

Operations manager is Frank Dyer, who 
was superintendent of communications for 
Braniff Airways at Dallas and who is on 
leave from the U. S. company. 


and Harold Waite. The latter is super- 
‘mtendent of radio facilities. 


Tom E. Braniff - 

. in Mezico City office. 
sary because of inadequate airfields—he 
is launching the service with 21-passenger 


DC-3s. It is obvious that government 
officials have looked kindly toward his 
eble aid to the company. 

Not generally known in the United 
States is the fact that the name Braniff 
is not uncommon in Mexico and that 
Tom Braniff has quite a few relatives in 


the The pronunciation of the 

name is rent, but the name is known. 
Ae Braniff is playing for big 

stakes. Its permits cover 7400 miles, 30 

miles more than is covered 

PAA’s affiliate. It is one of 


ing in importance. Tom Braniff knows 
that he’s got a fight on his hands, but the 
history of Tom Braniff is that he 


5 


it has always maintained service on & 

par with the best transcontinental. If 

this same high caliber service is pi 

in Mexico, Braniff may be off to building 

a very important empire in Latin America. 
W. W. P. 


‘Fancy Meeting You Here!’ 


For several months, Kenneth Mac 
Murtry, field. representative for 
Pratt and Whitney, had been trying 
to catch up with Keith Kahle, vice 
president of Central Airlines. But 
every time Mac Murtry hit Okla- 
homa City, Kahle’s headquarters, 
Keith was “out of town.” Last fort- 
night Kahle was wheeled into Okla- 
homa City General Hospital with 
acute appendicitis, He had just 
settled down in bed when a voice, 
close by, said: 

“Well, fancy meeting you!” 

It was Mac Murtry, in the next 
bed. He had been relieved of his 
appendix just a few hours before. 
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| In charge of traffic is Douglas Stock- 

dale, who was with Pan American Air- 

ways five years, and during the past four 
years has been with Braniff. A U. S. 

a -_— = citizen, Stockdale has lived in Mexico 

treasurer of Compania Mexicana de Avia- 

4 : cion, S. A., Pan American’s Mexican affili- 

ate, is assistant treasurer of Aerovias - 

oe Antonio Pastrana, taught at 
ee | Stockdale Dyer University of Mexicd. 
soe A tumber of men are on leave from 

las service between Nuvo Laredo at Dallas to aid in getting the new 

ee | = charge of training. These include R, M. 

oT Elias Gonzales C., for some time with 
oe | Braniff Airways in Mexico City, will also 

of the Aerovias Braniff. 

advertising compaign concentrating on the 

City and Merida, in Yuca- 41) of Latin America. The American com- 

pany was recommended recently by a 

Civil Aeronautic .Board examiner for a 

; ead route from Houston to Merida and the ventures ever undertaken at one time. Ef 

oo | Canal Zone, but another CAB examiner it succeeds, Aerovias Braniff will be a 
acquisition of Aerovias Braniff by Braniff hemisphere, for: its routes are far-reach- 
ae | Confident of Success — 

4 tho 
Paseo de la Reforma, at the head the U. S. airline has been plagued with 
a alee enida Juarez, the main avenue lead- tinue the Mexican company. From all competition and hemmed in from all sides, 3 

mae . f to the business area. Various other of the evidence in Mexico, the 4 ven- 
as ee ture is being undertaken with con- 

ues - fidence of success. Legal and other bar- 

oe On the Nuevo Laredo-Mexico City riers will be thrown in his way. Some of 

“os route, which connects with Braniff Air- is routes are potentially profitable, others 
Bx: ‘ways—the Mexican aifline will use the are not destined to -have heavy traffic. | 
am; American Airlines airport at Monterrey, But he intends to build adequate ground 
eee, and American's auxiliary field at Vic- and commurication facilities and build an 

ee, §€= toriz, although Aerovias Braniff expects organization that will be virtually all 

to build =. 3 own Mexican throughout. 
a ground facili at Victo: erida, Braniff is not following the usual trend 

em, €6= the: airline will have to use the airport in Mexico. Instead of starting with small 

See, = built by Pan American Airways under equipment—and this often has been neces- 
eet. the U. S. War Department program since 

this is the only facility in the area. — 

Braniff contemplates spending $1,000,000 
a in the first phase of the development pro- ; nil 
For some months prior to the 
of the initial service, Aerovias | al 
maintained a number of training classes 

Jackson Waite Gonzales 0 
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SCREEN TESTS FOR A NEW STAR 


Across the “screen” flashes an 
airplane powered by the latest 


model Ranger engine. 
Its progress is recorded on film. 


Does its performance surpass 
expectations? What's the exact 
rate of climb from the take-off? 
Is the propeller and engine com- 
bination correct? 


Study of the screen test films 
will show. 

Through this and other care- 
fully controlled scientific testing, 
Fairchild engineers are proving 
the efficiency, versatility and en- 
durance of Ranger engines. 


Constantly improved since its 


inception, the Ranger engine to- 
day packs more power into an 
even more efficient package. 
Fairchild research and engineer- 
ing skill have developed a flying 
power plant that is “inline for the 
airlines.” 

The emphasis is on efficient 
horsepower productian; length of 
service between overhauls; ease 
of maintenance; and economy. 


Today, flying over test fields in 
ships that are basic designs for 
the airplanes of tomorrow, Ranger 
models, like all products of 
Fairchild research and experi- 
ence, provide a “touch of tomor- 


row in the planes of today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


RANGER AIRCRAFT 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation + Farmingdale, Long Istand 


THE RANGER TWELVE 


Skillful engineering has built these 

qualities into Ranger engines: 

© High speed for smooth power 

@ Inverted for a wider field of vision 

@ Inline for minimum drag and maxi- 
mum flexibility 

@ Aircooled Al-Fin cylinders forgreater 
power 


@. Precision construction and quality 
materials for long life 
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CAB GivesCongress Tax Allocation Formula 


Asks Legislation Providing an Equitable 
_ Apportionment of Property 4mong States 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board has sug- 
gested a solution to the knotty 
multiple airline taxation problem in a 


ations are con 
The statute would also prescribe 


In its report to Congress, the Board 
ticized state taxation of aviation fuel 


The: also condemned the multiple 
taxation /of flight personne] under state 
income tax laws and that the plight 


state licenses or pay license or 
The Board x Congress 
ibe a simple method of apportion- 


riers’ 

The CAB held that this opportionment 
could be by an apportion- 
ment ‘formula property 


These 
modification as experience is 
the relatively 
tion, the Board said. 

The CAB 


and terminating passenger, 


should be included in the appropriate 
factors. 
For net income the Board recom- 


be definitely determined or is properly 
cared for by non-conflicting rules appli- 
cable to similar situations for corpora- 


generally 
To administer the allocation formulae 
the Board recommended that a five-man 


Federal Either the De- 
CAB would fill the latter 
e. 


An Example: 
Application of the CAB’s pro- 
posed allocation formula is illus- 


250 in State C, and in State D, 
the respective factors for these 
states are 10, 15, 25 and per- 


factor appropriately weighed, to 
obtain an allocation formula. 


report that the recommendation for “man- 
datory allocation in no wise affects 
revenue powers of the states taken as 
whole, but merely insures a i 
policy of apportioning tax bases among 
_the several states in such a way that 
interstate operations will not be 

to any appreciable multiple and 
criminatory taxation.” 

Early action was recommended in tack- 


Analysis of Taxes Paid by Domestic Airlines 


N ANALYSIS of taxes paid by do- 
mestic air carriers shows that they 


tax payments for 1939, 72.2 percent 
1941, and 89.4 percent for 1943, the in- 
both wartime 


air carriers, according to meas- 
ures adopted to determine the tax liabil- 
1939 
Total Taxes (amounts in 
thousands of dollars) ....... $2,876 
Percentage to Total 
55 
2 All property taxes are assumed to accrue to 
property levies by several states, but these are 


American 


Aviation for May lI, 


ity, reveals that taxes paid are, in order 
of their importance, net income 

aviation fuel and oil taxes, pa 
property taxes, capital stock 


FRE 


tion fuel and oil were the largest 
in 1939 and 1940, 325 percent and 
percent, respectively; they were 9 
cent in 1943. Payroll taxes, which 
from 29 percent in 1939 to 68 percent 
1943, are social security tax payments. 
Property taxes, which accrue 
pally to local governments, were 5.5 per- 
cent of total tax payments in 1939 and 12 


4 


1939 and 3.2 percent in 1943. 

The following table shows total 
paid by the airlines between 1939-4, 
along with their relative importance from 
the standpoint of imposition by the three 
major levels of government: 


1940 . 1941 1942 1943 

$4,418 $6,465 $14,638 $18,485 

62.9 70.2 87.0 89.4 

33.3 26.8 115 94 

3.8 3.0 15 12 
local governments. This ignores relatively minor 
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——TRANSPORT———_ 
=f Board said. {f originating mail revenues | trated by this example using plane 
a ee and originating and terminating mail arrivals and departures: 
tonnage can be made The total number of arrivals and 
fnendauon to Ongress excessive compliance t, Se ts partures . tire system 
legislation to provide for an equitable ap- is the 
oe | portionment of taxable property among nominator in each of a series of 
Sib or | the states through which an airline’s oper- ratios, and the number of arrivals 
— mended that the first two factors of the and departures in each of the sev- 
ae i meth- above formula be used with the same eral states in which operations are 
~~ ods under which this taxable property weights (40% of each), and a third fac- conducted is the numerator. 
am, would be allocated. Its administration ‘r, ground payrolls (total payrolls ex- Thus, if a small carrier has 1000 
jurisdiction Treasury period operates our 
partment or the CAB, working with an states, witht 100 arrivals and de- 
See = advisory committee of tax experts ap- the ‘treatment of non-opera real and artures in State A. 150 in State 
ee pointed by the states. onsen property or nonoperating net 
oe e such as earnings from invest- 
contract operations” the Board 
ae ve are y cent, hese percentages may 
ond importance, and it may be presumed that averaged with similar percentages 
fn §=6make a study, in consultation > yma the situs for taxation in such cases can based on tonnage or revenue, each 
Prints, state officials, to work out an 
Personnel Taxation Condemned 
Jag . advisory committee be selected from a 
a panel named by some representative of 
the states, perhaps-the Council of State 
a multi-state workers rem Governments, to work with an existin 
me, by cooperative state action, if necessary, 
[| under Federal leadership. 
aircraft in in fo 
iterstate r= The Board emphasized in its 263-page 
: | e commerce not be required to obtain 
of the entire tax increased from $2,876,439 in 1999, to $6,- 
[| =onental United States—no more and no The figures were compiled by the CAB in crocs receipts taxes. 
Summ; © less—among the states in which air car- Connection with its report to Congress on Net income taxes accounted 
aed multiple airline taxation. recent of the tax payments in 
a The CAB’s study showed that the for 78.6 percent in 1943. Taxes 
aa Federal government, y during the 
subject to 
gained in 
rline taxa- 
earnings increases in 
of “Staigs taxes were 37.7 percent of the 
Bod allocation to satisfy the or total in 1939, 26.8 percent in 1940, and 9.4 percent in 1943. Capital stock taxes 
ect various taxes—one being approp: tin 1943. The taxes levied by amounted to 34 percent of all taxes in 
sites property, capital stock and gross receipts satay 
[| taxes, the other for net income taxes. governmental units were 5.5 per- 
For the first group, the recommended cent of 
An analysis of the taxes imposed upon 
press with a weight (2) 
origina passenger, freight express 
oe revenues assigned to the state of original 
er departure with a weight of 40%, and (3) 
equa to or 
ee The apportionment for property taxes 
"um, €=—«s should be restricted to the value of air- 
craft or to the value of 
er ie property less real estate and per- at least in part offset by certain local impositions 
ae sonalty (c) having a fixed status, the im the “all other” category which is included in the state share. 
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These U. S. Navy Planes Carry 
Collins Autotune Transmitters 


MARINE CORPS PBJ MITCHELL 


PB2Y-3 CORONADO 


GRUMMAN TBF AVENGER 


The voice of thousands of Navy fliers 


Tue Coiumvs ATC Autotune transmitter is 
regulation equipment for most two-place-and- 
larger types of Navy aircraft. It is the military 
successor of Collins airborne Autotune trans- 
mitters which were adopted by several of the 
great commercial airlines years before the war. 
Since Japan struck, the Navy has ordered many 
thousands. In advanced design and rugged 
construction, today’s ATC reflects the lessons 
of war learned in every quarter of the world. 
It is a foretaste of the reliability and efficiency 
to be expected of Collins by commercial and 
private users after victory. Collins Radio 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


MARTIN PBM-3D MARINER 


CURTISS SB2C-1 HELLDIVER PB4Y-2 PRIVATEER 


<—s IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT’S... 


LANDING GEAR... 
fough as steel, soft as air! 


Heat treated, alloy steel gives Aerols* super strength 
to withstand the terrific impact of landings. Yet their f 
rugged cylinders are filled with soft, resilient air 
which, together with oil, effectively cushions and 
absorbs the landing shock. 
Pioneered and perfected by Cleveland Pneumatic 
almost 20 years ago, Aerols are an established uircraft 
advancement — their reliability has been proved on 
every size of plane, in every climate, on every terrain. 
Illustrated is the Curtiss C-46 Commando, a leading military 
transport plane destined for wide postwar commercial use. 
THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL Co. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION . CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Help Finish the Fight! Buy MORE War Bonds and Stamps! 
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Federal, State and Local Taxes Paid 


Domestic Air Carriers Operating in 


Continental United States 
1939-1943 
Total 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Property Taxes $ 158,741 $ 167,077 196,246 $ 221.050 $ 216,337 
Social Security Taxes ........ 833,051 1,047,371 1,209,419 1,161,510 1,260,620 
838,198 1,506,168 2,642,776 11,079,580 14,552,357 
Motor Fuel Taxes ............ 906,628 1,465,584 2,011,817 1,767,516 1,772,687 
Lubricating Ol] Taxes ........ 29,494 46,586 54,267 44,122 57,324 
Capital Stock Taxes ...:..... 97,304 150,599 302,778 326,042 
Gross Receipts Taxes ........ 2,693 8,235 14,947 13,492 10,917 
935 1,005 1,182 839 565 
All Other Taxes ............. 9,395 25,372 31,802 23,558 27,738 
folel Taxes Paid ............ $2,876,439 $4.417,997 $6,465,234 $14,637,709 $18,485,439 
Federal 
Social Security Taxes 
$ 245,154 $ 326,646 $ 419,177 $ 496,590 $ 578.464 
Old Age Insurance ........ 176,456 250,602 321,928 378,157 439,092 
Compensation ..... 68,698 97,249 118,433 139,372 
Income Taxes (Total) ........ 807,161 1,456,119 2,590,715 10,889,436 14,349,127 
Normal Income Tax 
781,705 1,446,897 2,588,569 10,152,137 10,156,652 
Declared Value Excess 
eae 24456 9,222 2,146 737,299 606,005 
Motor Fuel Tax .............. 474,010 832,950 1,208,922 1,016,845 999,607 
lmbricating Oi] Tax ......... 29.163 46,229 53,981 43,777 56,779 
Capital Stock Tax ............ 78,061 119,230 266,802 290,140 544,875 
Total Federal Taxes ......... $1,633,549 $2,781,174 $4,539,597 $12,736,796 $16,529,311 
State and Local 
Property Taxes 
$ 158.741 $ 167,077 $ 196,246 $ 221,050 $ 216,337 
State Assessed ............. 44,453 44,585 55.636 65,967 68,050 
Locally Assessed ........... 114,288 122,492 140,610 155,083 148,287 
Uhempl. Compensation ....... 587,897 720,725 790,242 664,920 682,156 
Income Taxes 
31,037 50,049 52,061 190,144 203,230 
Motor Fuel Taxes ............ 432,618 632,634 802,895 750.671 773,080 
Lubricating Oil: Taxes ....... 331 357 236 345 345 
Capital Stock Taxes .......... 19,243 31,369 35,976 * 35,902 42,019 
Gross Receipts Taxes ........ 2,693 8,235 14,947 13,492 10,917 
Aireraft Licenses ............. 935 1,005 1,182 839 565 
All Other Taxes .............. 9,395 25,372 31,802 23,550 27,279 
Total State Taxes ............ $1,242,890 $1,636,823 $1,925,637 $ 1,900,913 $ 1,956,128 
ing the problem of multiple taxation “be- out any aid from the Congress is ex- 
fore the states become dependent on this tremely doubtful,” the Board said. 
source of revenue, while a change in the With respect to the treatment of valua- 
procedures relating to these taxes will mot tion problems and the definition of net 
raise a major the income, the Board held that “greater uni- 


“Th bility of effective treatment 


American Aviation for 


formity in property valuations by the 
several states undoubtedly would ensue 
if state and local assessme.t officials had 
direct access to some authoritative and 
pertinent factual information.” 

“A central fact finding agency, such as 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, could and 
should provide any pertinent date which 
it possesses, together with any qualitative 
interpretation having a material 
on their use by assessment authorities. 

the Board was 


action on the that these prob- 

lems rther study. The 

said it would submit a lemental re- 
respect to 


port at a later date wi 
Territorial problems 


CAB Asks Authority 
To Control Security 


Issues of Airlines 


The CAB in its annual for the 

ended June 30, 1944 has reiterated 

its request to congress that the five-man 

agency promptly be granted authority by 

legislation to coritrol security issues and 
capitalization of air carriers. 

“It is necessary, in order to prevent 
the development of economically unsound 
capita] structures, for the Board to have 
the power to approve the issuance of 
securities,” the report said, adding that 
such agencies as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Federal Power Commis- 
sion already have such authority. 

The report reflected the healthy finan- 
cial condition of the airlines, pointing out 
that total cash dividends paid by 10 
carriers during the 1944 fiscal year 
amounted to slightly over 2.9 million dol- 
lars, compared with slightly less than 2.3 
million dollars paid by 8 carriers during 
the year ended June 30, 1943. 

Additional capital stock issued by the 
airlines during the fiscal year 1944 
amounted to about 21.6 million dollars, 
thereby increasing the amount of out- 
standing stock from 33 million dollars to 
546 million dollars. Common stock ac- 
counted for just over 70% of the total, 
the report said. 

The Board said that it had decided 67 
applications, including five for new do- 
mestic routes, an equal number for do- 
mestic route extensions, 15 for additional 
stops, three foreign air carrier permits, 
and mail authorization on one domestic 
route. Thirteen mail rate decisions were 
issued by the Board during the fiscal 
period. 

The noted that progress had 
been ma in the securing of simple, 
clear and definite tariffs, but that much 
remains to be done. The Board granted 
29 applications for permission to establish 
tar changes d the fiscal period, 
partially granted and denied one. Four 
were voluntarily withdrawn by the ap- 
plicants. 

The report disclosed that the Board has 
undertaken a three-way investigation 
concerning potential accidents as a re- 
sult of failure of light aircraft engines. 
The three points under study are: (1) 
stoppage in the air; (2) fuel and exhaust 
system fire hazard possibilities; (3) car- 
buretor and induction icing. 

The report covered such other items 
as the Board’s activities in launching its 
pattern its feeder- 
pickup vestigation, war-time 
record traffic loads being carried by the 
commercial airlines. 


transmittal to . 

“The character of the tax treatment 
accorded to foreign-flag airlines by their 
respective countries must be the subject 
of further study before final recommenda- 
tions can be made with respect to the 
taxation of United States-flag interna- 
tional carriers by the several states. Un- 
til international air commerce returns to 
normal, it will probably be unwise to at- 
tempt the formulation of final recommen- 
dations with respect to the tax position of 
United States-flag international carriers.” 
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tered,” the Board said in its letter of 
Congress 
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RANSP OR T—— 
| 
taxing authorities are in the process of 
@dapting their tax systems to the 
form of transportation.” 
In its criticism of state taxation of 
A tion fuel, the Board said that such 
4 tio “has developed as an inadvertent 
4 by-product of the tax imposed upon motor 
fuel for highway vehicles.” 
j An equitable legislative solution to the 
ws, problem was recommended, with the 
’ Board urging that such a proposal give 
consideration to the exclusive taxation of 
{ aviation gasoline by the Federal gov- Congress to study multiple taxation prob- <a 
j emment and the ultimate exclusive taxa- lems of U. S. territorial carriers and in- a ae 
: tion of motor fuel by the states with a ternational multiple taxation with re- 
amg oa of the tax revenues t to U. S. flag carriers. it deferred 
the government and the 
The Board’s tax study, authorized by 
to a self-executing Tal statute as a 
mechanism for dealing with the alloca- ' appropriate proc to elimi- 
tions problem, but favored agency ad- ate international multiple taxation ap- 
by pears to lie in the conclusion of recipro- 
ability and fiexibility to meet cal treaties making international air car- 
tax conditions riers subject to the exclusive tax juris- 
: diction of the country in which the car- 
rier is organized and its planes regis 
| 


ment in Aerovias-Branifft 
_ Case Bares International Issue 


EAL, PAA Say Mexican 
Activities in Violation of 
CAB-State Dept. Policy — 


in violation of the previously announced 
men 


Conversely, he said, the Mexican ar- 
rangement would be conducive to better 
service between the U. S. and Mexico, and 
that formation of the Mexican company 


ican Airways, interveners, held that Bran- 
in Mexico violated the CAB- 


concessions. 
Whiteford’s reply to this 


‘ Convention would not permit such an ar- 


rangement. 

In response to a question from CAB 
Member Harllee Branch, Whiteford said 
that for the $206,000 involved in the trans- 


tional flights; 2. raising of the standards 
of the Mexican operations through 
benefit of technical developments of the 


CAB Calendar 


, American Airlines’ 
pay. (Docket 1698) (10 a m., Room 


May 28—Hearing, Southeastern States 
case (Docket 501 et al) (Sedgefield Inn, 
Greensboro, N. C.) 

Oct. 1—Hearing, Mississippi Valley 
case (Docket S48.ect al) (Tentative) 


vest it as they saw fit, provided such 
action was not adverse to the public in- 
terest. 

The question of Mr. Braniff’s control of 
Braniff Airways came in for some dis- 
cussion after Whiteford argued that his 
34% stock ownership could be interpreted 
two ways. Both Pirie and Goodkind held 
that there was no question of Mr. Bran- 
iff’s control. 


Pirie emphasized that the service pro- 
posed by Aerovias Braniff-Braniff Air- 
ways offered nothing that cannot now be 
provided by presently operating com- 
panies. The diversionary effects to Pan 
Amefican and CMA, its subsidiary in 
Mexico, would be damaging if Braniff 
were allowed to carry out its plans, he 


Airlines Are Marching Steadily 
Towards Excess Profits Bracket 


out of the tax bracket, while the other 
may have to pay off on an equal amount 
of commercial revenue. : 
Here is an example of how the exces 
profits tax formula could work for two 
carriers of equal calibre: 

Carrier A has taxable income from al 
revenues of $2,000,000, and Carrier B the 
same, but Carrier A’s mail pay amounts 


to $1,800,000, as against Carrier B’s $1,700,- 
000. Each has an excess profits it of 
$200,000. 


Under the formula, the excess profits 
credit of $200,000 will be deducted, leav- 
ing adjusted excess profits net income of 
$1,800,000 for each carrier. 


the 
excess profits 
In the case of Carrier A, the result & 


000 of income subject to excess 
profits tax of 95%, or a net of approx- 
imately 86% after the 10% postwar re 


Thus Carrier A pays a total tax (im 
cluding income and excess profits) of 
$800,000, leaving an income after taxes of 
$1,200,000, while Carrier B pays a total 
tax of approximately $1,350,000, 
net income of $650,000. 

Many other factors are involved in the 
formula, of course, and this would be a 
extreme example of the inequities which 
might result from it, but it serves to point 


| 
May ?—Prehearing conference, show 
a 
oa the Board to “ this thing right now a 
before it gets fashionable.” 
= Gambrell declared that Braniff “put on 
ae a false face and a sombrero hat” in its 
eo ae negotiations south of the border in an 
a pene “to substitute the laws of Mex- 
ies (RAL ARGUMENT before the CAB ico” for those of the U.S. in furthering 
last fortnight on the applications of its 
ae Braniff Airways and T. E. Braniff to ac- Louis public counsel, recom- 
[ee| quire Aerovias Braniff, a Mexican com- mended that the Board disapprove the ac- 
55. io , bared some controversial issues on quisition for Braniff Airways without 
policy. prejudice, but that Mr. Braniff’s control 
< | Roger J. Whiteford, Braniff counsel, of the Mexican company be approved. 
ee held that the ‘efforts of his clients in [© said that Mr. Braniffs control of 
Keke establishing the Mexican airline were not ¢tovias would result 
rat to the public: 
with American capital was carrying for- vertising and publicity orts 
ward the “good neighbor” policy. that the money 
.o Both Eastern Air Lines and Pan Amer- to be invested in the Mexican company 
belonged to the stockholders of Braniff 
Sy ae Airways, that they had the right to in- said. 
Pah lines dealing individually with foreign 
_ governments for landing rights and other 
es that Aerovias was a Mexican, not a do- 
mestic airline. He questioned the Board’s 
of any control Aero- 
ts tions to Mexican 
government for route, "since it is healthy financial situation of the 
ce corporation and not a citizen of lines, brought about unprec- 
4 the U. S. . edented increases in commercial revenues, 
mek, Both Pan American and Eastern took is resulting in a steady march toward the 
eee the stand that Braniff’s activities in Mex- excess profits bracket. Two carriers are 
at | ico jeopardized the of applicants @lready within the bracket, and others 
San, in the CAB’s ing Latin American may join them before the end of 1945. 
ne case, and that should Braniff’s acquisition This situation is unique to the point of 
be. approved, then Braniff would be free provinces of 
es I to ‘operate any place in Latin America it revenue code the airlines are 
— sees fit. exempted from the excess profits tax for 
i Cites Havana Convention any taxable year beginning after Dec. 31, 
at Whiteford decl thet of 1939, “if for any such year the compensa- 
ared regardless tion which they received from the United 
5 ae the Board’s action on the acquisition, ¢ for mail transportation is equal 
Aerovias would continue to operate, but their taxable excess rofite 
ae he denied that it would be possible for ted without regard to this provi- : 
Braniff Airways to set up an integrated Sion” From latter figure pay 
i ducted termi 
Jae international system, since the Havana The f i hict educt ior purposes o etermining 
aoe ——— a carrier may or may not enter the excess 
| profits therefore, is the relation 
ee mail pay. usted excess p profits bracket, but Carrier B cannot show 
a fer of the Mexican company to Brani net income, after deduction of mail reve- uch a result, therefore the entire $1,800,- 
a | Airways ownership, T. E. Braniff would U¢ is zero or less, then the carrier es- 
mum, the capital stock of Aerovias Braniff. tax blow falls on the carrier, how- 
eae This figure did not include the cost of ever, if it shows as much as a dollar of ,, 
aircraft, he said. adjusted income. If such is 
oad John C. Pirie, Pan American counsel, the case, then the formula, which allows 
[| challenged Whiteford’s statement that the ‘or deduction of mail revenue, imme- 
i only type of certificates granted by the diately reverses itself, and the carrier 
ea Mexican government prior to the start of ™ust add mail pay to commercial reve- 
ie operations were of a temporary nature. "ues for the purposes of determining. its 
oe. Pirie said that permanent certificates can djusted excess profits net income. 
aed be granted at the outset of an operation. All other factors being equal for the 
pe Pirie characterized Braniff's ‘action as a purposes of taxation, this formula could 
ee | subterfuge for extending Braniff’s oper- result in a discriminatory situation be- _ 
ations imto the foreign field. He was ome by up the enigma faced by airline manage 
joined in this allegation by E. Smythe the simple fact that one may have ment, 
= Gambrell, Eastern counsel, who called on revenue of sufficient volume to keep it .Two main outs are available to mat- 
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Where ounce 


There’s no room for useless dead weight in giant 
bombers like the Boeing B-29 Superfortress. That’s 
why magnesium—lightest of all structural metals 
—is on the job in every Superfort that goes to war. 


Dowmetal Magnesium Alloy sheet of .125-inch 
thickness forms the bottom of the B-29’s 50-calibre 
ammunition box, and .05l-inch sheet forms the 
side sections. If this same sheet were of steel, the 
weight would be more than four times as great. 


DOWMETAL 


This magnesium ammunition box flies with every 


A most satisfactory application for this outstanding 
light-weight metal—that’s the way technical men 
describe this weight-saving job! 

It’s only one of many important tasks that Dow- 
metal Magnesium Alloys are doing in the aircraft 
industry. Dow takes active part in development 
work in this field, and has compiled a wealth of 
technical data on magnesium fabrication. Get in 
touch with the nearest Dow office for complete 
engineering service. 


THE METAL OF MOTION 


MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago + St Louls + Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles © Seattle 
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blic ine r 
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sult is 
1,800,- 
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point 
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from 1942 and 


033. 
Equipment as of Dec. 31, 1943, included 
four three-engine Stinsons used in 


Argentina Planning Many 
Postwar Pilot Services 


1943 were $217,016, 

following items: Pas- 

94,292; express and 

$7,035; 

These revenue items were subject to a 
downward adjustment, however, as pointed 
out in the CAB’s show cause order to set 
Caribbean-Atlantic. The 

carrier received no mail pay for its 
tes, this item now in the process 


American Aviation for 


tional has applications on file with the 
CAB in the Latin American case, 
propose service to the Caribbean area, 
Certification of one of these routes 
would offer the possibility of a connection 
of service between the two companies 
‘Caribbean-Atlantic was at one time ap 
applicant in the Latin American case, but 
later withdrew applications for service be- 
tween San Juan-New York, San Juan- 
New Orleans, and San Juan-Jamaica, 


Canadian Lines May 
Get Some Relief From 
Paper Work Burden 


Some relief from the burden of paper 
i from scheduled and non- 


work 
schedul air transport companies in 
Canada by the Air Transport Board & 


and 
conferring. with Board representatives, 
commented on the sympathetic attitude 
of the Board and felt that some relax- 
ation of demands for long monthly re- 
ports may be expected. 

Operators told the ATB that many of 
the monthly reports could be discontin- 
ued, substituting annual reports in their 
place, and that the duplication of reports 
covering similar topics, now required t 
be filed with the Air rt Board, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
—— of Transport should be elim- 


ina 

The Board totives indicated to 
the Committee t stenvs would be taken 
to eliminate the necessity for duplicating 
reports, although in some cases can- 
not be done at once. 

One focal point of criticism by transport 
operators, the Transportation Bill, came 
up for discussion when the Committee 
presented a sample form for flight re- 
ports. Members stated their belief that 
if operators filled out these forms and 
‘kept them on file for two years it would 
obviate the necessity of daily filing of a 
transportation bill after every non-sched- 
uled service. However, Board members 
postponed decision, stating their opinion 
that the daily filing of transportation bills 
is necessary in case of complaints, to de- 
tect infringements on licenses and to de- 
termine when scheduled service is re- 
quired in any area. 


United Plans to Spend 


35 to 55 Million Dollars 
United Air Lines is prepared to spend 


United has 15 million dollars of free 
cash on hand to launch the postwar pro- 
gram, Patterson 

an directors subsequently re-elected 
all officers, 
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rates and/or | : 
Bot | VAL to Buy Caribbean-Atlantic 
ei | Observers point out that the excess AIRLINES acquire 
profits situation is more or less temporary N of Puerto 
fm) and flexible, and that the airlines would Rico, holder of a certificate on Route 59, 
ue therefore probably hesitate to make any G. T. Baker, NAL president, announced 
ee such permanent move as to cut rates to last fortnight. The acquisition is subject 
os @ point that would be financially disas- to the approval of the Civil Aeronautics 
trous at a later period. Board. 
The CAB and the Baker was Juan completing 
would, of coune fown’on ams’ details of the acquisition with Dennis 
fm § increases in expenditures on the one hand, Powelson, president of Caribbean-Atlantic, 
eee | while war-time restrictions on equipment, and ‘chief stockholders of the company 
when the announcement was made. Terms 
of the deal were not announced. 
a airlines resisting costs: changes personnel or management 
| cause competitive disadvantage a management assist 
| erate by the CAB July 2, 192, with 
Ta 
should be remembered also that while {fo certifcate from ‘Sept. 17, 
ee an airline might fall into the excess 1942, the date of Presidential approval. It 
i. profits bracket this year, it could recoup auctions wih expected as a result of a meeting held 
dies to operate persons, recently in Ottawa. Members of the Air 
paymen:’ years mail. Transport Committee of the Air Indus- 
oe For example, if the carrier found itself points San Juan and Mayaguez, Puerto 
a in the excess profits bracket in 1944, but ico, via Ponce; and between San Juan 
a showed losses in its operations for 1945 md Cristiansted, St. Croix, V. I, via 
ne and 1946, it could adjust its 1944 taxable Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I. The 
ae the umused excess profits credit the San Juan-Ponce-Mayaguez segment, 
aaa preceding two years. Caribbean Atlantic’s consolidated bal 
a The same formula would work ance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1943, showed 
a .. posite manner to permit similar total liabilities and net worth of $111,586. 
a 5 ments to carry over Total current assets were listed at $58,400, 
Any tax monies thus ts 
eo return to the airline tax $6,468; property and equipment, $45,066; 
airline predicament in th total d charges, $1,652. 
a another unique twist in , Total current liabilities were listed at 
ate ts could actually (ENN $11.155, plus these items: long term debt, 
factor to remember is outstanding (common), 
statute is a war- 700; unappropriated earned surplus, $27. 
ee time measure, and its plahners — 
fm ently did not anticipate that the air 
financial nue service, and one Howard DGA used 
| far E Air Lines and Hawaii for 
Aistinen exe the only carriers in the excess Value. 
engines, Hangar, 
Ae se profits bracket, but there is a, shop and ramp equipment was valued at 
fem) that American Airlines may into the $10,027, and buildings and improvements 
eee bracket this year. on land owned at $13,185. 
Operating statistics for 1943 show that 
Rigel’ Caribbean-Atlantic flew a total of 246,648 
per miles, carried 23,862 passengers with a 
revenue passenger load factor of 79.49 
oe | cent. It carried 32,301 pounds of mail 
3717 651 mail pound miles, and 185,599 
anticipation of an increase in private Puja: “xPress 15,841,352 express pound 
a flying after the war, Argentina is going 
See, = forward with plans to offer the individual 
—- motorist. ans are under between 35 and 55 million dollars in post- 
Club war expansion of operations and facilites 
poe William A. Patterson, president, decl 
{ service stations operated month. 
ae for motorists, will be utilized for the bene- 
a fit of flyers. Besides accommodations for 
tee | landing, there will be provisions for serv- of determination cause 
ae icing planes, trip data, etc. A trained proceeding. 
a corps of attendants will be employed to Baker said that Caribbean-Atlantic 
i care for the flyers’ needs. would be operated as a subsidiary. Na- 


Nose close-up clearly shows the double-fuselage construction of the 
2 record-breaking C-97. With a length of 110 fe. 4 in. and a'wingspread 
AT by - Ty of over 141 ft., the ship exceeds all existing Army Air Force transports 
in range, payload, and size. 
vith the Press Associotion 
which 4 
area, | 
| 
nnection 
mpanies, 
time an 
ase, but 3 
vice be- 
1 Juan- q 
lay 
rom 
den 7 
lies in 
oard is 
ig held 
the Air 
Indus- 
after 
tatives, 
attitude 
relax- 
ily re- 
any of “Bite size” for the big plane is this 1}4-ton truck, shown ascending 
contin- the special ramp in the tail. Identical with the B-29 except for its 
a their huge double-decked fuselage, the C-97 can carry big trucks, light 
— ; 4 tanks, or 100 troops 2000 miles non-stop in less than 10 hours. 
rd, the 
rd the q 
elim- 
ited to 
on Cargo counterpart of the famed B-29 is the tremendous 
nsport new Boeing C-97, unveiled in a burst of glory when it 
em recently made a record-shattering flight from Seattle to 
aa Washington, D. C., averaging 383 miles an hour. Whether 
= carrying a full load in its 10,000 feet of cargo space or 
es 100 fully-equipped troops, one thing is certain — the 
uber C-97 is in a class by itself when it comes to helping our 
—_ Army “git thar fustest with the mostest.” 
oe The responsibility for powering this mammoth ship 
s te lies in four Wright 2200-h.p. engines, and playing an 
important part in their steady, dependable performance 
are CECO carburetors. Of a highly specialized design, 
‘lars these carburetors are built to operate at pressures ranging 
spend from sea level to 40,000 feet altitudes .. . under external 
Fin temperatures running from 60° below zero to 150° above. 
— Every man and woman at Chandler-Evans is proud 
het that the precision and quality of the carburetors they 
bs make is such that they have been selected as integral 
ail parts of the power plants on this superb new plane. 
ected 
CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATIO 
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Few ‘Applications for New Routes 
Filed with CAB Docket Section 


APPUCATIONS filed with the CAB’s 
Docket Section for new routes showed 
a slum ing the past fortnight. Five 
presently ce ted carriers and three 
prospective carriers were represented 
among the applicants. 
Following are the applications filed: 


Alaska Air Lines 
This carrier has filed an application with 


amended to include mall. Alaska is 
performing mail service on the route under 
@ temporary star route contract which ex- 
pires June 15, 1945. (Docket 1831). 


This carrier has filed an amendment to 


phia and Lancaster, Pa., and Baltimore, Md. 
Applicant asks both non-stop and skip-stop 
authorization between New York and Wash- 
ington. (Docket 1834). 


United Air Lines 

This carrier and John J. Mitchell of Santa 
Ynez, Calif., have filed a joint application 
for approval of an interlocking relationship 
for Mitchell to serve as a director of United 
and as a director of Chicago Tunnel Term- 
inal Corp., holder of all of the capital stock 
of two common carriers. (Docket 1833). 


Earnest Long 

This individual of 1821 Midvale Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has applied to the CAB for 
@ certificate of convenience and necessity on 
loop route of Los Angeles via Palm Springs. 
Las Vegas, Nev., Reno, Sacramento and back 
to Los Angeles. (Docket 1827). 


Peck Rice 


This individual has filed an 

with the Alaskan office of the CAB at 
Anchorage for a route from Bethel to Nak- 
nek, via Dillingham. (Docket 1832). 


Thompson Airways 


This applicant of 101 W. 39th St., Balti- 
more 10, Md., has applied to the CAB for 


City, Md., Rehoboth, Del., Cape 
y, N. J., Atlantic City and Philadelphia. 
(Docket 1826). 


CAB to Hold Hearing on Discount Travel 


ans. suspended for 
the duration and six months thereafter, at 
which time a 15% reduction would again 
become effective, as was the case prior to 
1942. Air travel cards may still be used, 
but they carry no discounts, although the 
deposit of $425 remains a requirement for 
their issuance. 
The cards have been particularly pop- 
ular with large corporations whose vol- 
ume of travel is sufficiently great to bene- 


Plan Despite Recent Action of Airlines 


a mixed reaction to the Board’s investiga- 


card plan is that the holder, under either 
the proposed 5% discount or the normal 
15% peacetime discount, actually receives 
transportation at a cheaper rate than the 


passenger who pays cash for his ticket, 


‘Annual Airline Statistics’ 


For 1943 Released by CAB 
“Annual Airline Statistics” of the do- 
mestic air carriers the calendar 


SPB Allocates 15 DC-3s 
To U. S. Carriers 


United States domestic, territorial and 
American foreign flag carriers received 
collectively 15 additional Douglas DC.3 
transport planes in the 10th allocation by 
the Surplus Property Board on April 16 
Two Lockheed Lodestar types were as. 
signed to private companies engaged in 
war activities while four DC-3s and one 
Lodestar went to foreign applicants. 

This allocation brought the U. S. domes- 
tic airline fleet to 375 planes or 16 above 
the prewar high of 359. Inquiry has re- 
vealed that no change in the passenger 
priority situation is expected after V-E 
day. Military authorities are convinced 
that when the war is over in Europe, the 
increased tempo of operations against 
Japan will require the continuance of 
high priority travel restrictions on per- 
sonnel movements to the Pacific theater, 

The latest allocation of the Surply 
Property Board was to the following ap- 
plicants: 


Divisao de Exploracao dos Trans- 


stainless steel cargo planes by negotiated 
The board’s order provided that 


Interested applicants for the. Budd planes 
should apply to the disposal agencies, Re- 
construction Finance Corp. in the case 


granted to 
San Carlos, Calif, for a cargo tie-down 


4 — the CAB asking that its present passenger- 
ae property certificate between Nome and 
noes Kotzebue, via Deering and Candle, be 
its aplication under Docket 395, to extend 
te Pittsburgh, Wilmington, Del., and Philadel- 
ey phia. Douglas (DC-3 type) 
James Brice and American also have filed in 
i. fs a joint application with the CAB seeking American Airlines, Inc .........-. 2 
approval of an interlocking relationship for 
: Bruce to serve as director of American end [ay Eastern Air Lines, Inc. ........... 3 
ar as @ director of American-Hawalian Steam- Northwest Airlines, Inc. .......... 1 
/ certificate of convenience and necessity United Air Lines 2 
for a route bet Pittsburgh 
Colonial Air Lines York, via Washington, Baltimore, 
eas This carrier has filed an application with Lockheed (Lodester type) 
ie the CAB to extend Route FAM 1 from New Cities Service Co. 1 
York to Washington via Reading, Philadel- General Mills ine. 1 
me | Foreign Applicants 
(eee | Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul, 
rtes A de la (DTA) 1 
T= domestic airlines, their po al 
a eer agent, M. F. Redfern, have withdrawn , some holding that they agree wi 
ee the proposed 5% discount tariffs on the the Board’s attitude, others indicating that | The board also announced the issuance 
ee air travel card plan and government they would like to have a voice in the of an exception to SWPA Regulation 
ae travel, but CAB sources indicated that hearing in support of the travel card plan. No. 4 permitting disposal of Budd RB-l 
ee this would make no difference in the The Board’s chief complaint about the 
Pee Board’s plan. to hold a hearing which will 
+ aa _air the whole discount travel plan. The these planes be sold at the highest price 
a ae discounts were to have been effective offered, with due consideration to te 
i a3 March 25. limited quantity of spare parts available. 
= The CAB called for a hearing on the 
ee discounts to determine if the proposals 
were discriminatory, but as yet no date 
rat has been set for the hearing. It was domestic applicants and Foreign Economie 
that had the airlines cancelled Acministration in the case of 
i the tariffs covering the air travel and applicants. : 
government discount plans, then the 
Board would have given consideration to d 
cancelling its Tie Down Patent Assigned to UAL 
ae -As the tariffs now stand all discounts year 1943 has been released by the CAB. 
oe Distribution will be made to the airlines 
| and others in the industry. The general ness have been assigned by the i 
ee public may obtain copies from the Super- ventor to United Air Lines. The new tie 
as it intendent of Documents, Government down consists of a master ring strap con- 
a Printing Office, Washington (60c). sisting of terminal rings connected by 
a The tabulations of financial and statis- alternate strap portions, and several aux- 
Chae tical data summarize the volume and type _£iliary strap sets each of which includes # 
ee, of revenues and expenses of the airlines cinch strap, an anchor strap and a buckle 
te during 1943, mileage flown, amounts and for adjustability connecting the two. Both 
a types of traffic carried, utilization of air- the cinch and anchor have end 
rer a | craft, and other related facts. Break- rings which can be quickly fastened 
i, | fit from the downs are made for individual carriers either to the rings of master strap 
ae | plan. These and routes. or to fixed supports such as floor fittings 
wig 56- American Aviation for May 1, 1945 
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Dependability has been recognized by the 
Wittek Manufacturing Company during its 
25 years of hose clamp manufacturing ex- 
perience as a foremost requirement in any 
hose clamp desiga. Wittek assures this de- 
pendability by the selection of basically 
sound designs...the use of high-grade 
materials and the application of good 
workmanship. Today Wittek offers two 
distinctly different hose clamp desigas— 
each of which meets the requirements of 
Specification AN-FF-C-406 A. 
TYPE WWD—an adjustable worm drive hose 
clamp made of stainless steel and designed 
to take full advantage of the superior phy- 
sical properties of that material. Note the 
compact streamlined housing . . . the hard- 
ened one-piece thumbscrew—PLUS a new 
exclusive Wittek feature—an inner band 
of Stainless Steel accomplishing the two- 
fold purpose; (1) protecting the hose from 
the serrations in the outer band, and (2) 
distributing the load uniformally to pro- 
vide greater strength and superior sealing 
characteristics. 
TYPE FBSS—an improved Stainless Steel 
version of Wittek's basic FB design—now 
incorporating a bridge extender—in all 
sizes. This is the most effective hose clamp 
for all applications where an adjustable 
clamp is not necessary. 

Hose Clamps for all requirements, made 
by Wittek—specialists in hose clamps and 
their applications. 
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cause of inadequate airport facilities. Flight 
11 originating at Chicago will stop at Peoria 
at 8:09 a.m. arriving at New Orleans at 2:10 
p.m. after stopping at St. Louis, Memphis and 
Jackson. The return flight leaves 

at 7:40 arriving at Peoria at 10:41 and Chi- 
cago at 11:45. 

Tulsa-to-New Orleans Soon 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., expects to 


CAA’s New Traffic Control 
Center at New Orleans To 
Eliminate Jams at Memphis 


‘New Air Services 


CAB Orders Affecting 
Air Carriers 
City of Indianapolis per 


mission to intervene in Latin American cag. 
(Docket 525 et al). 


ation of Board’s order in Southeastern State 
case. (Docket 501 et al). 
3581—Amended order of consolidation ip 


to intervene in Latin American case (Docket 


525 et al). 

interlocking relationships 
of Continental Air Lines and Josiah G. Hol- 
land. (Docket 1782). 


interlocking relationships 
of TWA and Thomas B. Wilson (Docket 1725). 
complaint of United Al 


3589—Dismissing application of Blue Gras 
Airlines (Docket 937). 
of Kentucky- 


application 
Tennessee Airlines (Docket 929). 
3591—Authoriging Northeast Airlines to in- 
sugurate service on Route 65. 


CAB Roundup 


Orders Affect Northeast, AA 


The CAB has authorized the inauguration 


or points east and south thereof on Route 15. 


| 
1 aia 4 New Schedules Alaska ary, the extension in service over the new 
in route which will give Mid-Continent a route 
Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc. of Fairbanks, ‘trom Minneapolis-St. Paul to the Gulf of 3574—Authorizing American Airlt 
Soo Alaska, announces the inauguration of mew Mexico, can be accomplished. Since Jan. 10 stitute non-stop service between Wash - 
multi-motored transport schedules through- much es 300% additional space has been ton gad ond 
a ee out the territory of Alaska. Principal flights made available to patrons along the Mid- phis 
‘ieee passengers and cargo for the Seward Penin- 5—Dismissing application of U. N. Air 
and poll t includt St Lawrence ships (Docket 1306). 
[| = Island, Kotzebue, and the Diomede Islands. 3580—Denying petitions of Chicago & 
a | The airline’s new planes are twin engined Southern and Braniff Airways for reconsider. 
Boeing 247-D- transports released by the U. 5S. N, Carolina Service Proposed 
The are in Wilmington, ~ 
a N. C., were outlined Eastern 
aan) blue and silver motif, are fully equipped, and Air Lines and National Airlines Aye hearing “utheastern States case. (Docket 501 et al), 
Sam! operate with a crew of three, including stew- before Examiners Lawrence J. Kosters and 3582—Granting City of Detroit permission 
| ardess. to service to major Richard A. Walsh April 5. 
Territory, Wien serves Lester Rose, executive secretary 
the Point Barrow area, the most northerly 
a point ‘served by any American airline. Pearson, secretary of the Durham, N. C. 
oe -_ Chamber of Commerce, and James Cartier of 
as to the need for air 
ae * the in- service between Raleigh and Wilmington Lines against TWA. 1477 
auguration of daily scheduled service on an means National Airlines petition 
a intrastate route between Las Vegas and Reno. highway and bus ‘ror reconsideration of Board's consolidatics 
oe | The company is using single-engine Fairchilds. ma ot Na- order in Florida case (Docket 489 et al) with 
ee Senet, company could provide serv- petition with respect to Docket 1587. 
| New PAA Flight lee to New Bern by the addition of four miles ~~ 3583 withadra 
ice eae to its present Route 31 between New York and wing application of Carolina 
RS Pan American World has inaugurated a new = Jacksonville. Airways (Docket 1139) from Southeastern 
flight serving Camaguey, Cuba; Kingston, Ja- Gtates case. 
ae len and Port au Prince, Haiti. Leaving J. W. Moore, assistant secretary-treasurer, 
Gene Port au Prince on Friday at 6:30 a.m. the %"4 Walter Sternberg, general traffic manager 
ee : ani of Eastern, said that the addition of New 
Ee plane arrives in Camaguay at 8:55 a.m. Bern and Wilmington would t a total 
eee Kingston at 10:55 am. The return trip addition of approximately 80 miles to Eastern’ 
Kingston at 11:20 a.m. arriving at Camaguay Route & 
at -12:55 p.m. and Miami at 4:20. The return 
trip on leaves at 10 application of Philade- 
Cie and, at Camaguay Kingston, phia Eastern Airlines (Docket 887). 
We —— Guatemala City-to-Balboa augurate service ween Oklahoma City and 
Douglas DC-3 landplane equipment has re- Okle., on Routes 4 and 23.. 
& S. Resumes Peoria Service placed Sikorsky $-42 fying Boats on Pan —Approving interlocking relationships 
me, cago Southern Lines American World Airways Miami-Baranquilla Essair, ” . FP. Long. 
to Poste, 1D. route. DC-3s will also be used to replace 3597—Dismissing application of Shawmut | 
1, discontinued eight years ago be- smaller landplanes in the Cuban affiliate, Com. Freight Transport Co. (Docket 831). 
on pania Cubana de Aviacion. An additional 3598—Denying American’s request for non- | 
aie DC-3 Clipper flight daily has been inaugurated stop authority between Oklahoma City and | 
hes between Guatemala City and Balboa, Canal Tucson, Ariz, and between Phoenix and | 
i Zone, bringing total daily flights to four. Oklehoma City. | 
| 
| | 
Sok this summer, according to & company an- Mn Puchic, Colo. to provide that such service be 
Z- mouncement. Airway and ground facilities of service over two recently certificated given on flights originating and terminating 
a are now being installed and through surplus § foutes. The orders permit Northeast Airlines + Oklahoma City, or Fort Worth-Dallas, Tex 
acquired by the company last Janu- to begin service over Rt. 65, which runs 
between Boston and New York, recently 
acquired by Northeast, and to American Alir- AA Preheari 
lines for service. between Oklahoma City and ring May 7 
See Tulsa on its new transcontinental “cut-off.” Prehearing conference on the CAB's order 
pay not reduced from 60c to 
Revision Extended per ton mile will be held May 7 before Ex- 
a aminer Charles J. Frederick. Albert R. Beisel 
: ef The CAA will open its 25th domestic ae CAB gooey yong has been assigned as public counsel. 
airway traffic control center at New Or- that Setting of the pre-hearing conference date 
leans within the next few weeks, T. P. must make familiarization landings at American indicated that the show caus 
Wright, CAA Administrator, The new stops on @ regular route without pas- 
new center will relieve some of the traffic sengers. The waiver is effective when it is & bir 
volume from the Mem center. Charles known that the pilot is qualified. The meas orders. 
Clift, formerly inspector of the ure By the return of 
Sm), «6 CAA’s fifth region, will be chief con- 1). enabled them to open new services and Mississippi Case Oct. | 
aa | troller of the new center, which will have ~. tablish some curtailed by the earlier wat . 
ee. sy control of all airways flights within the service pattern. The CAB's Mississippi Valley case (Docket 
3 following area: 25 miles. southeast of sjaielaciaiiaga 548 et al), involving additional air service 
ee) «25 miles south of Jackson, 25 miles south- Would Modify Restrictions tively set for hearing Oct. 1. Examiner Ferdl- 
oe west of Maxwell Field, 25 miles east of Public Counsel Metle P. Lyon has recom- nand D. Morgan announces in a pre-hearing 
mares Crestview. mended by brief that the CAB modify the conference report. 
merican Aviation for May 1, 1945 
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VOKES FILTERS 

Rites HAVE HELPED 

TO KEEP THESE 

(Docket PLANES ON TOP 

oe OF THEIR JOB 

inet AND “KEEP THEM 

et 1725). 

FLYING. 

Petition 

lidation 
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arolina 

eastern 

e Gram 

ntucky- 

= As filtration specialists with years of laboratory research and 

oer practical engineering experience behind us, we candidly admit it 

to is experience — actual experience under battle service conditions 

ey ont that has enabled us to produce the various Vokes Air, Oil and 

onships Fuel Filters now used on the many varied types of British, 

awmut American and Allied aircraft and “kept them flying.” 

31). 

r non- War has proved that efficient filtration is the necessity if 

+o mechanism is to give any useful life. Experience gained by 
prolonged service in battle areas where the appalling conditions 
caused by dust and dirt thrown up by passing tanks and air- 
craft taking-off proved such a terrible menace. 
This experience we gladly place at the disposal of designers 
and manufacturers of Aero-engines and aircraft. This exper- 

ri ol ience can be used not only to prolong the life and efficiency 

» a of aircraft but help to secure added success and greater safety 

inating for our valiant British, American and Allied fighters of the air. 

Tex. 

ute 15. Vokes Air, Oil and Fuel Filters have, when necessary, a 
standardised 99.9°, filtration efficiency—and filtration efficiency 

— you cannot buy on price — practical experience alone can 

to Ste produce it. 

Beisel The method of installation has a fundamental effect on the 

date performance of the filter, and we design and make the special 

—— housing and ducting required to give utmost efficiency. 

erred 

VOKES FILTRATION & SILENCING CO. INCORPORATED, 101, PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK & VOKES (CANADA) LTD, 

123, BAY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 

pocket 

er VORES LIMITE BONO - 

DESIGNERS, PATENTEES AND AND FUEL FILTERS AND SILENCERS. CONTRACTORS TO 
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Back School— Despite their previous experience, ali repatriated RCAF flyers 
Go to who join Trans-Canada Air Lines have to take a stiff course in 


commercial airline procedure before they can qualify as TCA pilots. They spend !0 hours 
@ day for six weeks in study and training. The photograph shows them receiving instruc- 
tion on radio range flying. 


Stratoliner Pilots Get Raise 


Captains flying the improved Strato- 
liners for Transcontinental & Western Air 


No Depth Perception Tests 


The CAB has modified Part 29 of the 
Civil Air Regulations, covering physical 
standards for private and student pilots, 
to eliminate depth perception tests. The 
CAA’s Medical Division said the move 
was made primarily because of the diffi- 
culty in securing proper testing equip- 
ment, but that the change would remain 


permanent if it found that depth per- 
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Traxel 


H. T. Eckstrom, employment supervisor 
at Northwest Airlines’ general offices in 
St. Paul, has been named personnel sup- 
ervisor for the airline’s Eastern region. 


Frank Austin has been appointed sup- 
ervisor of stations for Braniff Airways. 
Since 1937, he has been with Braniff in 
Amarillo, Tex., where he was station man- 
ager and DTM. 


Louis A. Traxel has been appointed per- 
sonnel director of American Airlines, suc- 
ceeding Victor Vernon, who will become 
assistant to the vice president and gen- 
eral manager. Traxel has been personnel 
director of the Saginaw Steering Gear 
Division of General Motors. 


Mid-Continent Airlines has announced 
centralization of its personnel and em- 
ployment activities and appointed Carrel 
K. Ward as director of personnel. Ward, 
formerly transportation analyst in TWA's 
Economic Division, will supervise per- 
sonnel procurement, industrial relations 
and personnel stabilization. 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines an- 
nounces several promotions and transfers 
of traffic personnel: Harold Olsen, assist- 
ant to Vice President J. J. O’Donovan, to 
western divisional traffic manager; Wal- 
lacé I. Gates from traffic manager at 
Buffalo to regional traffic manager at 
Pittsburgh; Thomas Hinman, assistant 
district traffic manager at Detroit to re- 
place Gates in Buffalo; Fred R. Clemens, 
district traffic manager in Pittsburgh, to 
new post of Chicago regional traffic man- 
ager; V. K. Stephens, manager at Wash- 
ington, district traffic manager for New 
York; C. M. Britt, Grand Rapids city 
traffic manager, to regional manager in 
the Central Michigan area; Morgan T. 
Bellah, Knoxville traffic representative, 
to district traffic manager at Knoxville; 
Marshall V. Butler, traffic representative 
in Baltimore, to district traffic manager 
in Baltimore. 


Henry Cheattle, senior station agent 
at St. Louis for Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines, has been named station manager 
at Peoria, Tl. 

W. D. Gay has become assistant treas- 
urer finance of TWA. Gay’s primary func- 
tion will concern TWA’s financial plan- 
ning and programs. 
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_——- While you are in India or China or somewhere on the other side of the globe. Xs J 4 
a Mas or hes not there been baby bien in 
Shen’ Dodeon, on Alesha buss pilot, who operates Dod- - : 
son Airw. out of Fairbanks, received an emergency He flew to 
Nena, a village on the Tananan River and picked up Mrs. Olsen of Berg, 
ee) Alaska. The stork was too fast for the plane and won the race about ten minutes ; 
out of Fairbanks, 
a According to the Montreal Daily Star, Dodson attended the birth and piloted Pate _— 
ea | the plane at the same time. His new passenger was a six-pound girl, and both 
es | But this isn’t the first instance. Down in Mexico a few weeks ago I heard that 
a Carlos Panini, who operates the Panini airline down there, had a similar experience 
es some years ago. He was flying eg we mother to Mexico City from Morelia 
See) and the plane didn’t get there in . Panini attended the birth, and the grateful 
fee!) mother named Panini the godfather. I missed Panini on this trip but hope to get the 
Be date and other details from him later. 
ee ago, was on Northeast Airlines, but the baby was dead on birth and the incident, 
pe as a consequence, received no publicity. 
oe There may be other instances—probably are. But at least we know now that it has 
mm happened at least twice. 
/ W. W. P. 
| 
a ae have been granted a salary increase of 
more: | and co-pilots an additional monthly. 
oe The increases were agreed upon by a 
ae three-member board of arbitration. In 
941, before the Stratoliners went into 
‘military service, the average Stratoliner 
fe) captain received $806.33 a month. 
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Wartime Technical Advances Reviewed 


American Airlines’ Kirchner Says Ten Years of Normal 
Development Have Been Telescoped Into Few Years 


By Sypney Carter 


eraft have been available to the com- 
gercial airlines since the outbreak of 

has. made it difficult to evaluate 


American Air- 


stitutes for interior wear surfaces that are 


most minute item of equipment or fur- 
mshings that has not benefitted signifi- 
ently from wartime advances. 

Great Strides in Ignition 
While no new engine types other than 
the standard air-cooled radial have been 
wed in any of the airline-assigned air 
fansport equipment, increased demands 
on the ignition system for greater reliabil- 
ity of operation at high altitude and under 
extreme temperature conditions have re- 
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grade higher, will be welcome since fuel 
and oi] requirements account for more 
than 10 percent of an airline’s total ex- 


pense. 
There have been numerous new devel- 
opments in the field of instrumentation, 
Kirchner points out, many of which 
should prove of immeasurable benefit to 
the postwar commercial operator. Among 
these are the fully electric automatic 
pilot, the gyroscopically stabilized remote 
indicating magnetic compass, automatic 
air position indicators, gyro stabilized 
driftmeters, radio altimeters, true airspeed 


inder temperature measuring equipment. 


Control Equipment Listed 
Automatic contro] equipment designed 
to ease the load of the flight crew now 


cowl flaps and oil cooler shutters. In- 
strument lighting has progressed tre- 
mendously with refinement of fluorescent 
lighting equipment and the extensive use 
of red light for night flying. 

The development of 24 volt D.C. gen- 
erating, control, distribution and utiliza- 
tion equipment has progressed much faster 
than would have been possible in peace- 
time due to the increased electrical load 
imposed upon military planes. Electrical 
application techniques have been revised, 
and now we have the genera] use of open 
wiring in place of previous designs in- 
corporating metal conduit, This alone 


rather than metal conduit will be 
in those cases where mechanical protec- 
tion is required. 

While considerable progress has been 
made in reducing the weight of electrical 
accessory equipment, not all of the re- 
sults have been favorable, and those which 
have been for the military will mot neces- 
sarily be acceptable to commercial opera- 
tors. This arises in part from the fact 
that while the general design of military 
equipment is for a limited service life 
of approximately 500 hours, the applica- 
tion of such equipment to airline use will 


in many cases uire increased weight 
to provide the ired reliability and 
serviceability. 


Under the heading of miscellaneous 
parts the war has accelerated the devel- 
opment of combustion heaters, cabin 
supercharging, electrically heated food 
and liquid containers and oxygen systems. 
It has fostered the design and use of such 
items as interchangeable hose end as- 
semblies, synthetic rubber tires, light- 
weight brakes, swaged controls, 
pressure hydraulic systems, hot air anti- 


icing equipment and improved weight and 
balance control from the air transport 
point of view. Increased utility of airline 
military planes as cargo carriers has 
stressed the need for improved type floor- 
ing, and many proposed designs for floor 
structures fabricated from newly devel- 
oped materials will soon be available. A 
plastic type is being developed by one 
company; another is studying fiberglass 
sheet, and the rubber companies are enter- 
ing rubber compounds as their bid. Seat 
development has resulted in substantia? 
weight reductions. 

Substitute materials have had a thor- 
ough test under wartime conditions, and 
while some have wie inferior many 
have proved reliable and in many cases 
have the advantage of decreased weight. 
Plastic, for example, is being used in pro- 
peller governor pulleys, inter-cylinder 
baffles, engine cylinder baffles and engine 
cylinder push rods. Superior vinylite 
substitutes have been developed to re- 

lace leather and linoleum as a wear sur- 


ace. 

From the standpoint of design improve- 
ments, Kirchner believes air transport 
cruising speeds can be assumed to range 
from 300 to 350 miles per hour in the 
immediate postwar period. During the 
next few years he expects to see intensive 
development of cabin air conditioning, in- 
cluding the complete use of the plane's 
system to cool in summer and heat in 
winter even while ‘on the ground. 

The possibilities of weight savings 
through the use of lighter materials de- 
veloped during the war appear very 
promising, These would include light- 
weight fiberglass insulation, lighter weight 
seats, lighter weight fabrics of all kinds, 
the use of nylon in place of heavy cotton 
webbing and duck, and the use of numer- 
ous members of the plastic family in 
place of non-structural metal parts, 


Both Natural and Synthetic 


The postwar aircraft tire will utilize 
natural crude rubber in the cord body 
and synthetic rubber on the sidewalls and 
tread. The use of nylon in tires would 
be advantageous because of its better 
weight and strength characteristics. These 
characteristics also may lead to the wider 
application of nylon to high pressure hy- 
draulic hose. 

Definite applications for in- 
clude hot air and electric de-icing and 
the probable eventual elimination of al- 
cohol as a de-icing agent. Once the hot 
windshield, hot wing, etc. are developed 
along with possibly hot air or electrically 
de-iced propellers, the only application of 
alcohol will be for carburetor systems. 

Better lightweight brakes of a disc type 
can be expected, particularly in the re- 
cent new disc design afd the spot brake 
disc design which are superseding the 
shoe type brake and multiple metal disc 
brake, respectively. 

Further weight savings will be accom- 
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ces in 
indicators, lighter and more rugged en- 
i sup- ate gine remote indicating instruments of the 
rways. ie : telemeter type and improved engine cyl- 
manh- Kirchner j 
a rece 
metting of the Detroit Section, Society of 
i per- Automotive Engineers. 
ecome ‘ years of no trol, automatic horsepower or single lever 
gen- ichnical development into a few years. control for aircraft engines, automatic 
onnel What's more, he shows in his paper that cabin pressurization control, automatic 
Gear these advances have ranged from a dem- temperature contro] equipment, and var- 
stration that increased wing loadings ious miscellaneous controls for wing flaps, 
and increased landing speeds, as a con- 
anced squence of increased gross weights for 
pomry aparticular type of plane, can be satis- 
‘arrel accepted when maneuverability 
ad controliability characteristics are 
Ward, good, to the development of vinylite sub- 
WA's 
tions viously used. A review of the develop- 
ments he presents makes it apparent that 
‘a there is no part of the plane down to the 
isfers 
ssist- 
in, to 
Wal- will cx nuch < 
r at electrical system: as stic 
r at 
stant 
> 
nens, 
h, to 
no suited in great strides in the development 
New @ ignition wire, spark plugs and ignition 
shielding conduits. These same factors 
city have produced reliable automatic car- 
r in buretors and the realization that fuel sys- 
n T. tems must receive more engineering con- . 
itive, sideration. Sti!l further forward strides 
ville; have been made in such items as cen- 
ative tifugal fuel pumps, integral fuel tanks 
ager amd synthetic rub materials. 
The petroleum industry likewise has 
Made great strides, but from an operator’s 
gent Viewpoint, the most significant advance 
Alr which will be of immediate postwar bene- 
ager fi has been the great expansion of fa- 
tilities for producing aviation fuels of 
fl octane and higher. So-called super 
wo. fuels apparently will not be of economic ; 
vil Merest to the air transport operators for 
Some time, but cheaper fuels in the range ; 
of 91 and 100 octane, and perhaps one 


with reference to rotor de- and 


be used by airlines during the next 
five years. For scheduled air transport 
uses it cannot yet compete in perform. 
ance and operating costs with our present 
transport aircraft. 

Although, because of military secrecy 
restrictions, details of the present experi- 


practical 

craft will be realized. : 

Rocket propulsion as a prime source of 
power for transport aircraft is still far in 
the distant 


normal power of a very heavily loaded 


Why take chances on 


he g¥ sales story _ there may be some liquid-cooled engine time arrives, consideration must then be 
‘grounded” on the: transport installations. given towards the use of supplemental 
wrong desk before it Until further developments are made agencies for take-off purposes. 


reaches that of the 
man who makes the 
decisions? 


Twice-a-Month 


AMERICAN 
AVIATION 


. takes it direct to the 
i} desks of over 3300 top 
|. flight executives of the 
16 leading .airlines as 
other key men in the en- 3 : ee 
tire Aviation Industry. - Lightning Transport— 
the special wing tanks shown here, the 
Lockheed P-38 Lightning has now 
transformed into an emergency troop and 
cargo transport. Although it's a bit crowded 
at times to judge from the lower photo, 
each tank can carry five men, and a plane 
can carry two tanks, one under each wing. 
Two thousand pounds of cargo can be sub- 
stituted for the 10 men. The transport 
gondolas are used to rush ground crews 
and equipment to the scene following cap- 
ture of an enemy airbase. They are manu- 


Los Angeles, and are similar in size an 

SALES STORY shape to the 300 gallon auxiliary drop tanks 
APPEARS HERE- which carry fuel for long distance flights. 


EXECUTIVES 


A ERICAN AVIATION 7 Brinkley Joins DPC Turner Gets Appointment 
J. P. Riddle Company, Miami, Fla., an- 
All the Aviation NEWS twice every month ° ormation tatistics 0: nounces the appointment of Benjamin W. 
ronautics Administrati has joined 
AMERICAN BLDG. Wasmuoton 4, D.C. re public relations staff at Dalane Plant Turner as secretary and legal counsel, 
’ Corp. to work on surplus aircraft dis- Turner has been secretary of the Embry- 
posal information. Riddle Company for three years. 
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plished by greater application of mag- 
a a nesium in place of dural castings and 
: ae an possibly magnesium sheet for interior leading to less vibration characteristics, 
Increased cleanliness in the design of supplemental and restricted to special 
tik new aircraft, even though there may no uses. IK is questionable whether it wil 
| (ho longer be any arbitrary stall speed limi- 
oo ; tations, calls for a careful specification 
for an optimum flap. Reliability of the 
V/ flap system, therefore, will be of prime 
WITH quired under the new approach system 
= will include among other things care in 
| A — control surface balancing such as to pro- mental status of the propeller-gas turbine. 
a = “ vide the maximum ease and assurance to jet arrangement cannot be discussed, 
the pilot in making his low approaches. there has been sufficient technical in- 
In conclusion, the American Airlines formation released on possible perform- 
ep 3g e engineer points out that the military ance to indicate that within five years, 
co: ' velopment of new methods of flight and 
aircraft propulsion, and while he states 
that he does not wish to try and forecast 
eo A the future in regard to them at this time, 
a, | he does point out certain trends. ec the 
The advantages of smoother operation 
ape | and higher percentage cruising power 
ca with potential fuel economies offered by assist at take-oft. ake-off and land- 
ae the liquid cooled engine cannot be en- ing strips will in the near future reach 
4 
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Portable Rotating Beacon 
An improved portable, mobile rotating beacon 
manufactured by Davey Com- 
pressor Co., Kent, Ohio, for the U. S. Coast 


New Equinment 


Midget Coil’ Winder 


Toridal coils of one half inch diameter, said 


High Sensitivity Resistor 


A new line of Autofiight high 


ing 
ments to operate 
relays or recording 
systems without the use of amplifiers. The 
new Autofiight resistors require but 2 gram 
millimeters input torque to overcome fric- 


100 to 1500 ohms, and from 4 to 15 watts. 


Micro-set Stop Countersink 

A new micro-set 
stop countersink 
with a large bell 
skirt has been an- 
nounced by Aircraft 
Tools, Inc., 750 E. 
Gage Ave., Los An- 
geles 1, Calif. Des- 
ignated as AT- 
400-B, the new tool 


A new production service technique for 
the rapid and accurate machining of alumi- 
mum and magnesium has been developed by 
Aircraft Products Manufacturing Corp., Des 
Plaines, utilizing special machines bullt 
by the Hack Machine Co. On aluminum 
and magnesium parts, a sequence of opera- 
tions such as surfacing, milling and 
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Quick-Acting Cable Clamp 


Patent rights in a new all purpose quid, 


any cable 

avoiding damage # 

the crimped pom 

consequent 

false breaking point 

features a dual pul. 

whose diameter 

is such that tense 

on the cable is relieved and the clamp bey 
only a small part of the strain. An au 
matic locking bolt consisting of a stig 
mechanism with two cross slots so arrangd 
that the pull of the cable urges the lockin 


4 


bolts into a firm clamping posi at 
end of the cable replaces 12 hand adj 


cable for test purposes. 


Bendix Hydraulic Equipment 

Pacific Division, Bendix Aviatfon Cop, 
North Hollywood, Calif., has annoumesd 
complete new line of equipment for i 
psi hydraulic systems. Twenty unites nw 
in production or to be available shaty 
include 5, 742, and 10 inch pressure accum 
lators, five sizes of check valves, actustiy 
cylinders, electric operated 4-way selec 
valve, flow equalizer, hand pump, pow 
brake valve, pressure regulator, one-way a 
two-way restrictor valves, sequence vit 
and % and % inch TS. 4-way selector vale 
All units incorporate the same basic pi 
ciples of design and construction used & 
Pacific Division's 1,500 psi equipment. 


Paddle-Bladed Aeroprop 


A paddie-bladed Aeroprop of 12 
shown here harnessed to 


ft 7 
a Prt 


diameter, 
Whitney R-2800-C engine, is now being p> 


duced by 
Motors Corp., Dayton, 
and Navy. The activity 


previous models while weight has been 
creased by only 15 percent. The blades 
of hollow. ribbed-steel construction. 
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ee) ee to be the most minute coil of its kind ever acting cable clamp recently granted to Jams 
Pees attempted in this country, are now being J. Pasela and § 
of oe Guard. The beacon wound on a special machine by the G. M. ~ Stanley Knockel 
has a 2-inch face Giannini Co., Pasadena, Calif. for use in remote machine shop 
and is equipped indicating compasses. The operation of the ployes, have bes 
with a variety of machine on which the colis are wound is 
snap-one lenses, controlled under a microscope. It will be Glenn L. Martin 
shutters and mount- used in the production of other Autoflight air- Baltimore 3 
ings which permit craft instruments. The clamp, whis 
its use as a rotat- = can be used 
ing or non-rotating measure the load # 
cht or range ight. 
speed arrangement resistors has been ammounced by G. M. 
permits changing Giannini & Co., 161 E. California St., Pasa- 
A“ the rotating pattern dena, Calif. With overall dimensions of 
or use in a fixed only 1% x 1 
position. The beacon inches, they pro- 
assembly is housed in the completely en- duce variable 
4losed, thermal-insulated body of a 14% ton electric resistance 
truck which also affords space for an electric trom low torque 
generating plant, complete auxiliary equip- 
‘ment, tools, spare parts and living quarters be 
for a two-man crew. The beacon itself can isted 
oh be removed quickly amd mounted on a tripod é le ae connected directly bolts found in previous types of cable clamps. 
— for field use. 4 ~— to sensitive low With the new device it is claimed that oy 
torque apparatus two or three minutes instead of the half-her 
Far, \| Fuse for Aircraft Systems such as flight test previously required are needed to adjust s 
eat A new fuse developed by General Electric 
Co., Schnectady, N. ¥., for aircraft electrical 
systems was described in an AIEE spring 
Re program paper by A. H. Powell of the com- 
bea ‘pany’s switchgear division. It has a pure 
silver wire element which is supported from tion due to their jewel supported shafts. 
Re,’ |} two molded end pieces in the center of a They are obtainable in various types from 
a ‘Pyrex glass tube and surrounded by a special [EEE 
filler of granular quartz. Three such units 
comprise the fuse, providing a three-pole as- 
ce ae sembly. The new fuse is said to meet the 
a requirements of adequate interrupting capac- 
Rec = ity, extremely short arcing time, vibration and 
oo : shock resistance, high altitude and wide range 
temperature operation, small size and light 
game weight. Because the phases are in separate 
isolated compartments, phase-to-phase short 
. circuits within the device are prevented dur- 
ing interruption. 
a Kidde Oxygen Compressor 
_ mew oxygen compressor developed by 
to greatly speed recharging of a — 
| oxygen cylinders. Electrically or gas-engine © and precis- 
driven, the new machine permits recharging || 
of more cylinders, and at a faster rate than 
a Ue previous models. The unit is portable and its 4 a i positive mi- 
use need not be limited to well-equipped air- 
fields or bases. The compressor and driving a 
ae motor are mounted on a welded steel base. 
Each compression chamber is machined from 
Uae ; a solid bronze rod and is provided with poppet 
bits , type intake and disc type outlet valves. The Division, Geet 
os. ae compression chambers can be removed to clean hio, for the Am 
Ro the. valves or change the packing without dis- factor of the = 
turbing any other part of the unit. A frangible b © percent greater 
eat type safety disc which will burst at between drilling can be carried out at one setting a 
ae 2,500 and 3,000 Ibs. p.s.i. prevents the. building without disturbing the piece or holding 
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WEEMS INSTRUMENTS 


Survey Type)... $3.00 


WSN COURSE AND DISTANCE 
PROTRACTOR ... .$5.00 


LINK BUBBLE SEXTANT, com- 


plete with carrying case and 
spare bubble. . . .$230.00 


WARNER PLOTTER. . .$2.50 
GILLMER COMPUTER . $3.00 


DALTON E-6B 
COMPUTER 


Leather case — 23 -page 


instruction beoklet. 
(Standard with 410 
U.S. Air Force) 


If you could look inside the cramped quarters of a navigator 
on a U.S. bomber or transport plane these days, you'd notice 
that the name “WEEMS” was prominent on the navigation 
instruments and in the books used as navigational aids in 
flight. No wonder, for “Weems” instruments are standard in 
the U.S. Army Air Force, as well as in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and the British Royal Air Force. In addition to 
the navigational instruments and texts Weems offers home 
study courses and classroom instruction in air navigation ; in 
principal cities. Weems’ texts and instruments may be pur- 
chased at the nearest aviation or marine supply house, or 
book store. If they cannot supply you, write to Weems 
System of Navigation, Dept. AA-5," Annapolis, Maryland. 


Write for 
* WEEMS new 1945 Catalogue * 


MARYLA 


SEA SYSTEM OF 
NAVIGATION 


Photograph — Underwood -Siratt ~ 


IS A NAME TO BE “RECKONED WITH", 
BY NAVIGATORS, EVERYWHERE 


$1.50 
NAVIGATION NOTEBO 


WEEMS AIRCRAFT 
PLOTTER—MARK Il 
Complete with instruc- 
tion booklet. (Standard 
with United States $2 
Air Force) 


ela and 
have bes ~ 
to the 
Martin 
amp, whid 
> used & 
the load ¢ 4 
selecter 
“WE E M S 
ctor valve 
ent. 
Pe WEEMS TEXTS . 
AIR NAVIGATION (Weems). . 
DALTON COMPUTER, $3.50 
VE. ..... ILLYNE STAR CHART. .$1.00 
a. LYON COMPUTER (U.S. Geodetic LINE OF POSITION BOOK... 
$3.60 
a INSTRUMENT FLYING (Weems 
& Zweng)........$4.00 
‘ (Weems) Per 10° Lat. band 
$5.00 
LEARNING TO NAVIGATE. . . 
{ $2.00 
AIR 
Ca; 
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—MANUFACTURING 
Electronic Control 


Stick Developed by 
Minneapolis Concern 


A revolutionary electronic control stick 


same manner as the joy stick of a 
Through electronic. amplification and 
servo motors of the control 


to utilize the electronic system and servo 


; 


wee 
PRES 
g 


if 


‘which permits the pilot to control a heavy 
bomber 


' the first plane to be equip 
operates in connection 


One Con ma new “formation stick” is here shown installed in the o 
Hand trol pilot's compartment of a 8-24 Liberator. 


with the new Minneapolis-Honeywell developed system which 
the Autopilot and, in effect, converts it in to = power boot 


The Liberator wa 


control system. 
COPLOTS STICK 

Bell Consolidation 

ae Centralizes Most 

: Of Niagara Division 
Bell Aircraft Corp., in accordance wilt 
| plans which have been under considem 
sean tion for several months, has started 
ae pe consolidate the major part of its Niagam 
Frontier Division facilities in its Niagam 
> | “womor | < | Falls Assembly Plant. All operations @ 
the Bell experimental plant at 2495 Main 
St. Buffalo, where the P-59A Airacomel 
saw was secretly developed, and a substantial 
un number of the operations at the Elmwood 


orks—tThis is a schematic 
How it W . drawing of the 


Minneapolis-Honeywell' “formation stick" 

control system. Used now only on heavy 

bombers, it is “also expected to play an 

important role in simplifying control and 

reducing pilot fatigue on big postwar 
transport planes. 


AMEX Signs Contract 
For Giant Landplanes 


The “AE Mode] VII” conforms closely, 
however, to the size and type of a four- 
engine landplane referred to by AMEX in 
1943. This plane was described as having 
a range in excess of 4000 miles and a 
cruising speed im excess of 296 mph. 


Ave. manufacturing plant, where the ca> 
poration started its aircraft development 
in 1935, are involved in the transfer. 

The Main St. move is expected to © 
quire approximately 45 days, while add- 
tional construction of new facilities and 
installations at the Falls plant needed ® 
accornmodate the Elmwood Ave. plat 
operations involved at present will © 
quire from five to seven months. 

Consolidation of a major portion of i 
division facilities is expected to resulé® 
greatly increased economy of operation 
Bell officials stated. The advantages hawt 
been apparent for some time, but i 
move was precluded by the necessity @ 
meeting production schedules, and it wa 
not until recently that arrangements i 
the transfer could be made and the movt 
effected without interference to vital wa 
production. 

Moving of the facilities will require a> 
proximately 5-6,000 employes now work- 
ing in Buffalo to transfer to the Fall 
plant by next autumn. Bell officials emt 
phasized, however, that numerous opera 
tions and considerable warehousing 
be continued at the Elmwood plant 
the remainder of 1945 and probably 
into 1946, depending on the course of 
war. 
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in ing his bicycle has just been re- =— | 
vealed by the Air Technical Service Com- 
Known as a “formation stick,” the new 4 
control was designed for use on heavy 
edly be employed on postwar commercial iz 
and maneuverability and permits pilots to 
fly their planes with an ease and accuracy | 
therto unattainable even in the smallest 
The actual control is 
a: lever about ten inches | | 
ee an arm rest beside the | 
to” move in all directions | 
moves the plane in the same direction 
‘a in the same proportion as the stick itself 
is moved. 
oo | In effect, what the new contro] does is 
a | motors of the Autopilot as a power boost 
control system, which, however, is com- 
Fo aa pletely independent of the plane’s direct 
. i control system. A stabilizing mechanism | 
: 7 has been added to give the stick “feel” f 
and prevent the inadverent application of t 
“ae | abrupt control. 
Paes | signing of a contract with one of the na- t 
a pected to provide in a large degree the tion’s leading aircraft manufacturers for 
ee? ease of control and maneuverebility that a fleet of giant multi-engine landplanes 
ae { will become essential with increased stall- accommodating 108-125 passengers. The 
ee | ing speeds, and may well supply the model has been temporarily designated 
Be answer to the problem of whether or not “AE Model VII.” All specifications in- 
ie | power boost controls will be meeded on cluding range, speed, dimensions and the 
i | some of the super airliners now under name of the manufacturer are being with- 
aoe construction or on the drawing boards. held for reasons of military security. 
oo Wartime needs for the “formation stick” 
Bes are so great, according to Minneapolis- 
a | Honeywell, that complete engineering and 
ae 4 it manufacturing data has been turned over 
ue to Jack & Heintz Co., which is also in 
| 


EDUCTION in B-17 production sched- 
ules which will amount to a 50% cut- 
back over a 60-day period and continu- 
aiion at reduced rate after that period 
were announced today by both Douglas 
Aireraft Co. and Lockheed Aircraft Co 
lt was reported by American Aviation’s 
west coast representative that all other 
Douglas schedules remain the same and 
thst the voluntary current termination 
rate of from 450 to 500 workers per month 
at Douglas’ Long Beach plant might obvi- 
ate any reduction in this plant because 
af the cutback on B-17 schedules. 
Robert E. Gross, president of Lockheed, 
fold employes that revised schedules 


for three major Lockheed planes—the 
P-80 Shooting Star, Constellation and 


Navy PV Medium Bomber. In addition 
to the reduced B-17 production schedules, 
Gross said the P-38 Lightning will be 
rae throughout 1945, with a taper- 
whieh off of production schedules on this 
or an model scheduled for the end of next 
Gross further stated that reductions in 
— Lockheed’s working force made necessary 
through these changes can be accom- 
n plished largely by eliminating hiring of 
st Rowland Ist Vice President 
‘olan Of Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Harry T. Rowland has been elected 
nce a first vice president of The Glenn L. Mar- 
idere: tin Co., Baltimore, Md. Glenn L. Martin 
0. been re-elected president of the com- 
arted t and named to the new post of chair- 
Niagars of the board of The Glenn L. Martin- 
Niagan Nebraska Co., a 
tions af wholly owned sub- 
95 Main sidiary. Joseph T. 
iracomet Hartson continues 
bstantial as president of 
wood Martin - Nebraska. 
J tors have 
fer. re-elected. 
| toe New officers of 
le addi the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. in addition 
ies and to Martin and 
Rowland are: 
Ha: F. Vollmer, 
vill Te — vice presi- 
dent; William K. Ebel, third vice pres- 
. of the ident; Joseph T. Hartson, fourth vice 
ration yron G. Shook, treasurer; Morgan 
~ have Schermerhorn, controller; W. L. Lucas and 
ut i W. L. Ruttig, assistant secretaries and 
ssity d treasurers; John E. Soenke, assistant sec- 
+ on fetary, and E. R. Uhlig and W. F. Palmer, 
nts assistant controllers. 
. aan Other officers named by The Glenn L. 
tal wal Martin-Nebraska Co. are: G. T. Willey, 
first vice president; H. F. Vollmer, sec- 
: ond vice president; W. K. Ebel, third vice 
ure ap- president; H. T. Rowland, fourth vice 
work- gem T. H. Jones, secretary; C. S. 
e Fall , treasurer; J. V. Longley, controller; 
G. L. Barnett, assistant secretary and 
opera- assistant general manager; S. S. Gregory, 


ant M. G. Shook, assistant secretary and as- 
ly Sistant treasurer; J. E. Soenke, assistant 
of secretary; and M. R. Schermerhorn, assist- 
ant controller. 
| 
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B-17 Production Schedule Cut Equ 
To 50% Cutback Over 60-Day Period 


would make no change in production rates © 


ivalent 


new personnel and by replacing relatively 
few who leave voluntarily. 

Although industry comments generally 
on these cut backs were cautious as to 
future reductions, no mass lay-offs -are 
expected by west coast aircraft execu- 
tives in the near future. Several industry 
leaders expressed satisfaction over term- 
ination methods which avoided abrupt 
cancellations in contrast to some p - 
ures previously used. Government an- 
nouncement of the extent of the cut 
backs covering some future period has 
enabled industry to taper off production 
with proper adjustments. 


‘Governor Requirements’ 


Discussed In AIEE Paper 


The results of an analytical study of 

trformance specifications for governors 
‘or variable-ratio transmissions in aircraft 
are presented by W. K. Boice and L. G. 
Levoy, Jr. in a paper listed on the spring 
meen of the American Institute of 

ectrical Engineers. The title of the 
paper is “Governor Requirements for Air- 
craft Alternator Drives”. 

A second paper by G. O. Schwandt of 
General Electric's Fractional Horsepower 
(Motor Engineering Division presents some 
of the problems solved in developing high- 
frequency 400-cycle electric motors for 
aircraft and their application. 


TURIN G—— 


Giving Contract Once-over— 


These officials of Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
are shown inspecting Ryan's new $45,000,000 
Navy contract, which virtually doubles the 
number of fighting planes to be manufac- 
tured by the company for the Navy. Left 
to right—B. A. Gillies, vice president; T. 


Claude Ryan, president; and Walter O. 


Locke, contract administrator. 


‘Airhopper’ Test Flown 

The Airhopper, a single place, low wing 
monoplane, has been test flown at Com- 
monwealth Aircraft, Kansas City, 
Mo. The new ship was designed by 
George Stark, Commonwealth project 
engineer, and Melvin Salvay, an engineer 
with North American Aviation, Inc. 
Pilots who flew the ship said it was ve 
stable both in the air and on the gro 
and had a good rate of climb, C 
speed is estimated at 105 mph. 
tests will be made shortly. 


WHITING 
MODEL B3 
3-TON . 
AERO HOIST 


The Whiting Model B3 3-Ton Aero Hoist, en- 
gineered for use in removing and installing 
eer heavy aircraft engines and parts, pro- 
vides a lift of twenty feet and hasa rated capecity 
of three tons. Collapsible const. uction simplifies 


unique, streamlined design eliminates all 
unnecessary superstructures in the aero i 
reduces the possibility of damage to cnsiee paste 
toa minimum, provides maximum accessibility 
from all sides. Notable construction features are 
the dual work platform eleven feet from the 
floor, riser steps, and open leg base to accom- 
modate large engine stands or other equipment. 
Write for information. 


Main Office and Piant: 15647 Lat Ave., 
Harvey, Ill. Western Office: 6381 Hollywood 
Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. Canadian Subsid- 


iary: Whiting Corporation (Canada), Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. Branch Offices in New 
York, Chicago, Buffalo, Birmingham, Pitts 
burgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 


Washington, D.C. 
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Diwsisd 


PARKS AIR COL pee 


East St. Louis, IHlinois 


Charles C, Layman, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager, has been elected 
president and general manager of Aero- 
nautical Products, Inc., Detroit, succeeding 
the late founder of the company, Alfred 
Jackson, who was killed last month in a 
plane crash. M. J. Whitfield, previously 
secretary, Was promoted to executive vice 
president, and Byron Layman, treasurer, 
was named secretary-treasurer. 

Ira W. Pike, works manager of Aircraft 
Mechanics, Inc., Colorado Springs, Colo., 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of the company. 


COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP. 
MINEOLA, N.Y. 


PRESENTING 


The Gox and Stevens Universal Plotter 
$3.75 Postpaid in U.S.A. 


manager of the Eclipse-Pioneer division 
of Bendix Aviation Corp., has been elected 
executive vice president and a director of 
Air Associates, Inc., Teeterboro, N. J. 

R. 8S. Benton, formerly chief of indus- 
trial relations at the Elizabeth City Di- 
vision of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., has been named chief of industrial 
relations for Convair’s Miami division, 
succeeding E. W. Baker, resigned. 

Capt. Edmond Kelly has returned t 
the presidency of Aviation Equipment 
Sales Corp. after three years in th 
Army Air Forces. 

William J. Turnbull, formerly projec 
business manager for the B-26 and mam 
ager of special projects at the Glenn L 
Martin Co., has been appointed assistant 
director of procurement. Peyton Ma 
gruder succeeds him as manager of special 
projects. 

C. W. “Slim” Freitag has been appointed 
to the post of regional representative @ 
the sales staff of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. and will be stationed at the 
Stinson division, Wayne, Mich. He was 
formerly associated with Howard Aircraft 
Corp. as sales manager and vice president, 
and has more recently operated as a= 
aviation consultant in Chcago. 

Carl E. Swift, sales manager of Pacific 
Engineering Corp., will direct the com- 
pany’s sales program from new offices at 
1100 Equitable Bldg., Hollywood and Vine 
Sts., Hollywood, Calif. 

W. E. Brainard, formerly tool planning 
supervisor, has succeeded Dwight C. Jones, 
resigned, as chief tool engineer of the 
Vultee Field division of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

G. H. Brodie has been appointed a 
sistant to the president of Packard Mote 
Car Co. in charge of special design proj- 
ects, and will coordinate the efforts @ 
engineering, manufacturing, sales, am 
management in special engine progral 
including aircraft. He is at present mai 
ager of the company’s marine engine di- 
vision. 

Roy B. Buckley, for the last year vice- 
president and general manager, has been 
appointed executive vice-president of 
Timm Aircraft Corp., Van Nuys, . 
He will continue as general manager. 
Don P. Murdy who joined the company 


- Leading Manufacturers of 
Fabric and Tapes for the 


Aircraft industry 


@ year ago as treasurer has been named 
a vice-president, and Hyman Smith, legal 
counsellor, has been elected secretary 
while continuing his former duties. 
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Aviation Securities Over the Counter 
(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 


7 13 
me April April 
AIRLINES 
American Aviation 84g 9 81g 8% 
Called 1-15-45 at 106 
4149 41% 4249 
19° 
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13 44% 13% 13% 
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15% 1% 1% 1% 
7T%* 
3% 4 3% 4 
3646 364% 
Final liquidation 76c at Farmers National Bank 
104% 10% 104% 10% 
as 85c 95c 85c 95c 
* Sale. 


Enyart Reelected Chairman, 
President of NAA; 1-Year 


Term Becomes Tradition 
The National Aeronautic Association 
board has re-elected William R. Enyart 
of Greenwich, Conn., president of Sim- 
monds Aerocessories, as president. Enyart 
Was also named chairman of the board. 
Arthur I. Borernan, Des Moines, Ia., first 
Vice president, Sheldon B. Steers, Lans- 
ing, Mich. second vice president, Mrs. 
Nancy Harkness Love, secretary, and 
William P. Red , treasurer. By com- 
mon consent at request of Enyart, 
it was agreed to establish a tradition of 
Ohe-year terms for president, with the 
and second vice presidents succeeding 
to the top position and the president 
Succeeding to the chairmanship of the 
3 

e board approved a proposal for the 
establishment of solo flight scholarships 
for boys and girls between the ages of 
16 and 18 inclusive for meritorious work 
in model aviation and pre-flight activity. 
It directed that a committee be formed 
to work out details of the eee 

A change in the NAA by-laws provi 

for the future election of national coun- 
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cilors by chapters in the states, rather 
than the previous method of appoint- 
ment by the board of directors: Another 
change creates six divisions, each headed 
by a vice president, to develop particular 
of aviation in which NAA is in- 
terested. Each division will set up an 
advisory staff which will formulate plans 
for the division to submit to the board. 
The divisions and their vice presidents 
are: Private Flying, William B. Stout, 
Dearborn, Mich.; Air Defense, Richard C. 
Palmer, Washington, D. C.; Airports, Robb 
C. Oertel, New York City; Air Safety, 
Jerome Lederer, New York City; Air 
Transport, Glen B. Eastburn, Los Angeles; 
one Youth, Dr. E. K. Fretwell, New York 


Nathan Succeeds Gen. Clay 


Robert Nathan has been named Deputy 
Director of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. One time adviser to 
War Production Board Chairman Donald 
Nelson, Nathan will occupy the post 
formerly held by Major General Lucius 
D. Clay, Clay last fortnight was nomi- 
nated President Truman for promo- 


tion to the temporary rank of Lieutenant 
General. 


JUST OUT! 


e Complete 
e Authoritative 


e Up-to-the-minute 


AVIATION 


by Henry W. Roberts 


Introduction by 
Dr. Lee de Forest 


e Here, in one volume, is everything 
you need to know to understand and 
use aviation radio. 


© For everyone concerned with fly- 
ing: pilots, radio men, engineers, all 
who build aircraft, college and high 
school students, air cadets, ham radio 
operators, radio instructors, air- 
minded men and women, 


e Lavishly illustrated, simply and 


clearly written, this book covers every 
detail of fundamental principles, pri- 
mary and advanced radio facilities, 
radio navigation, design and installa- 
tion of radio apparatus. Over 465 il- 
lustrations, 652 pages, size 5% x BY, 
index, $5.00 per copy. 


YOU need this book. Order it today 
from your bookstore—or direct from 
the publishers: 
WM. MORROW & CO., INC. 
425 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of AVIATION 
Rapio at $5 per copy. 

Check enclosed 0 Send C.O.D. 
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Trans-Canada Surplus $7,409 
Trans-Canada Air Lines of Montreal 

an operating surplus of $7,409 in 1944, 

pared with $147,889 in 1943. 


nues from incidental services increased $419,- 


31, 1044, 
This item included current assets of $3,488,784, 
deferred charges of $59,884, insurance fund 
$881,798, investments $751,823, and capital as- 
sets of $6,661,488, less accrued tion of 
$3,025,594. Current liabilities were listed at 


1944), 
$1,491; 

Under total gross revenue of $10,314,941, the 
company showed passenger revenue of %,- 
456,767, mail of $3,802,395, express, $326,236; 
excess $50,279; incidental services, $1,- 
679,262. 
penses, these items were listed; aircraft oper- 
ation, maintenance and depreciation, $5,213,447; 


reported the following sta- 
tistical data (parenthetical figures are com- 
5299 (4903); 
110,474 (8,254,819); 
mail, 9,046,866 
miles flown, 
sengers carried, 156,884 (140,276); 
of passenger occupancy, 84 (83); pounds of 
air mail carried, 3,739,105 (3,726,607); pounds 
of express carried, 856,016 (821.606); pounds of 
excess baggage carried, 261,731 (292,600). 


Jacobs Nets Million 

Net earnings of Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Co. for the year ended Dec. 31, 1944 after all 
taxes and after federal excess postwar credit, 
but before reconversion, amounted to $1,- 
047,795, equal to $1.69 a share on the 618,546 
capital shares outstanding. This compares 
with an adjusted earnings figure $1,- 
070,518 or $1.73 a share in 1943, after giving 
effect to final renegotiation. The net earn- 
' ings for 1944, after all taxes and before re- 
negotiation, represent a profit of 2% on the 
company’s sales. 


Consolidated net income for 1944 amounted 
to $1,173,123 after $5,011,366 of Federal taxes 
less post-war refunds. This compares with 


Under the $10,070,807 operating ex- - 


$1,827,211 in 1943 and represents 1.2% of sales 
compared with 1.8% in 1943. Consolidated net 
income was $1.12 per share in 1944 compared 
with $1.75 for the previous year. 


at December 31, 1944 was $3,099,123. 

With respect to /present activities of the 
operating divisions of the Corporation, J, 
Carleton Ward, president, indicated that its 
aircraft division is now concentrating on the 
initial production of the C-82 Packet. 

He said that by the end of 1945 Fairchiidy 
production of the C-82 should reach about 
two-thirds of the scheduled capacity of its 
Hagerstown, Md., facilities. 


power 
the B-29, Mark 5 rocket motors, and parts for 
others. Duramold Division is producing air- 
plane fuel tanks of large capacity, and various 
types of radar housings. 

Consolidated unfilled orders as at Dec @i, 
1944 amounted to approximately $83,000,000 as 
compared with about $269,000,000 at Dec. 4i, 
1943. At March 31, 1945 such unfilled ores 
amounted to approximately $1068,000,000 which 
includes an additional quantity of C-82 planes 
recently ordered by the Army. 

The 1944 consolidated balance sheet showed 


ments and other assets, $1,519,982; fixed a 
sets—basic plants at cost, $1,630,111, less m 
serves for depreciation and amortization of 
$1,310,918; plant facilities contracts with the 
U. S. Government, $1,668,399; deferred charge, 
total, $253,979; notes and accounts payable 
$1,616,669; reserves, $3,849,122; capital ani 
surplus, $4,507,233. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Sales Record 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. has al- 
nounced 1944 sales of $89,306,433, largest vol- 
ume in the company’s history. Earnings wet 
$3,239,676 after provision of $11,023,148 for I~ 
come taxes, and $425,000 for wartime con 
tingencies. This figure includes an estimated 
$916,200 in postwar refunds of 1944 Federal ex 
cess profits taxes. Net income was $2,908,338 
after provision of the $425,000 for contingencies, 
and a charge of $319,995 on account of fina 
renegotiation settlements for 1942. This i 
come was equivalent, after preferred stock d- 
vidends of $305,383, to $2.36 a share on the 


Thompson Products Nets $816,925 

Net sales to customers of all companies of 
Thompson Products, Inc., amounted to $133- 
256.120 in 1944, of which $52,228,168 was 
In 1943 


respective 
538,834. Net profit for the year of Thomps#® 
Aircraft Products Co. was $816,925, or $22 


$466,694, or $1.55 a share on 299,737 share 
then outstanding. Working capital of Thomp- 
son Aircraft Products Co. at the end of the 
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—— Financial Reports ———— 
i eal TWA Reports Record Earning was expended for overhaul and conversion. i 
after for 1906 of $2,708,900, and 63,073,101 miles 
repented ‘ty Teene- 1944, compared with 80,907 passengers car- 
& Western Air, Ine. The ied and 32,580,240 miles flown in 1943. 
eo represent a gain of 34 per cent over 13, Federal income and excess profits taxes for 
a and are equal to $282 a share of capital i 1944 amounted to $5,538,879.62, nearly five 
ne ey The provision or con cies, and 
— “ot $25.300 ar also reflects a provision of $527,514 for the cost 
The 5: of adjusting operations to peacetime condi. 
Tie fae ii} cent greater than in the preceding year. The com- 4 Sted to a a ae 
by the operstion of an oper- ito a post-war basis. The total of 
oo rged fleet of airliners as a result of addi- ating surplus in 1944 was accounted for in a a 
ore l equipment released by the Army and 12% increase in operating expenses, brought 
oe increased utilization of planes. about by additional traffic and service costs, 
oo. Of the total operating revenue, 694 percent increased cost of labor and materials, a major 
ae es | was from passenger traffic, 22.3 percent from program of aircraft and flight equipment over- 
paisa mail, 64 percent from express and 1.9 percent haul and development expenditures in prepa- 
. ‘miscellaneous. ration for expanding operations. 
; &§ “Total operating expenses in 1944 of $20,- Operating revenues in 194 totaled $10,314,941, 
a fe 569,472, were 30 percent greater than in 1943,” an increase of $935,440 or 10% over 193. 
en said President Jack Frye. “TWA continued Passenger revenues increased $243,168 or 6%; 
ks call | the policy in 1944 of transferring all net earn- mail revenues increased $286,588 or 8%; ex- 
oe ings to surplus in order to supply additional press revenues decreased $3,848 or 1%; reve- Ranger Aircraft Engines D pro- 
A capital for the company’s expanding oper- 
Overseas flying by the TWA Interconti- 
ae nental Division under contract to ATC reached 
ee WwW its greatest peak in 1944, with an average of Revenue passengers carried in 1944, apart 
Le, HW more than eight trans-oceanic flights daily. from the Atlantic service, were 156,884, com- 
a ae Approximately 60,000 passengers and 11,500,000 pared with 140,276 in 1943. Passenger revenue 
Fives i} pounds of mail and high priority cargo were per revenue passenger was $2841 and per 
carried in four-engine aircraft. paspenger revenue mile 5.28c, compared with 
a : $30.04 and 5.37c respectively in 1943. 
The consolidated balance sheet as of Dec. 
PCA Nets’ $404,635 
: Pennsylvanis-Central Airlines reports an total current assets of $28,657,890, as agains 
ae i} increase, of 71% in revenue miles over 1943 total current Mabilities of $22,755,172; inves 
5 i _with passenger revenue miles jumping 72% 
: \ or nearly 38,000,000 more. During 1944, POA : 
as. transported 433,584 passengers, an increase $1.6 est , ck 
. ie of 77% over the total of 244,961 in 1943. 
Mall loads increased by about 1,000,000 
res f pounds while expressed loads were up 500,- 
eo: Total revenue in 1944 was $6,217,000 com- 
2 pared with $3,913,000 the previous year. Net 
el profit was $404,635 compared with $279,733 as 
ee ae and assets increased from $5,037,000 to $5,905,- 
totaling $2,766,000. At the same time the tion. gg 
company retired its $1.25 convertible pre- 
i Western Nets $135,827 
ee Western Air Lines reports a net profit of 
aah a $135,827 for 1944 after all taxes and charges, 
$nchuding provision of $321,321 for depreciation 
med and ‘$165,876 for estimated federal income 
ao taxes. The 1944 figures reflected seven months’ 
ee a operations of Inland Air Lines, a subsidiary, present 1,234,800 shares of common stock # 
a and compared with a net profit of $90,194 in against a 193 figure of $2.15 a share ad 
7 1943 after provision of $203,886 for deprecia- justed to present capitalization. Aeronautical 
a tion and $48,087 for federal income taxes. se Se products included electronic autopilots and 
i an Western’s 1944 gross revenues totaled $4,- electronic turbo supercharger regulators and 
oy J 257,654, compared with $2,155,211 in 1943, new electronic controls recently adopted Wy 
i” an increase of 97.55%. Passenger revenue, the Army Air Forces. 
ae which- contributed 7443% of the total. 
amounted to $3,168,823 as against $1,709,402 in 
. 1943, an increase of 85.38%. Mail revenue 
pr: ae amounted to $836,556 in 1944, compared with 
aie $260,906 in 1943: Of the 1944 total, $318,297 
was received by Inland. 
i — Operating expenses rose from $2,073,105 in 
i i) 1943, to $4,022,849 in 1944. This increase was 
i accounted for in expansions in facilities and 
ae services, together with a rising trend in wages 
Bate j and costs of materials, personne! training and 
lie f turnover. The consolidated balance sheet per share on 359,737 shares of common stock 
no, showed current assets of $1,827,911, including ‘ eeeoeanmenen outstanding, as against a 1943 figure @f 
oe i cash of $398,762, as against current liabilities 
2am pared with current assets of $1,767,264, in< | Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp., re- 
Br case of , as current ports total dollar volume of business for 194 year amounted to $2,190,759, an increase of 
ieee abilities of $1,027,887 as of Dec. 31, 1944. amounted to $93,212,963 compared with $102,- $j 201,050 during the year. Earned surplus of 
ee The annual report to stockholders showed 450,364 in 1943. Thompson Aircraft Products Co. increased 
ee . that Western received five DC-3s through pur- $816,925. New products put into production 
a chase from the Army during 1944 at a cost of during the year ineluded jet propulsion and 
Bee $260,378. An additional amount of $204,897 supercharger components. 
| 
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Ryen 15c Dividend 
Directors of Ryan Aeronautical Company at 
r meeting March 2, declared special di- 


Noorduyn Earnings $34,456 

Woorduyn Aviation, Lid., Montreal, reports 
pet earnings, excluding the refundable por- 
ton of the excess profits tax, of $34,466 for 
Wu, equal to 368c per common share, as 


The Studebaker Corporation and its sub- 
@diaries in the year ended December 31, 1944, 
gamed a consolidated net profit of $4,038,116 
after provision of $1,500,000 for contingencies 


be | 

g& 
3 

a5 


if 


Goodrich Nets !2 Million 


known or contingent liabilities. 
Net sales for 1944 amounted to $419,294,119, 
Compared with $374,408,710 in 1943, an in- 


Company is not included in sales for 
year, it was pointed out. 


United Aircraft Products Gains 


firmed net income of $893,536, 
Common share, in the fiscal year ended Nov. 
%, 1944. This compares with adjusted net 
income of $590,520, or $2.17 a share, in the 
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966 Primary Training Planes 
Sold in 9 Days, RFC Reports 


Included Among 3,000 

Trainers Up for Sale; 

Bring $1,100 Average 
FPIVE HUNDRED and sixty-six of the 


3000 surplus primary training planes 
placed on sale throughout the country by 
the Reconstruction Finance 


as far as 500 miles to buy a plane. 
The 3000 aircraft now being sold include 
Fairchild PT-19s, Boeings, Ryans, and a 


et refund of $633,862 to the Govern- 
1944, a provision of $588,000 has 


Stowers Gets ACCA Post 


Harvey E. Stowers has been appointed 
special assistant to the president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce for 


new position, Stowers 


chamber in its air power, personal air- 


ing the chamber, Stowers was executive 
assistant to L. M. Bach, vice president of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and prior to that 
was a sales executive for the Studebaker 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 


1945 


Sales (April 6 through April 14) 
Sold Received 
| | 

4 $3,700 
6 5,450 
10 10,980 
11 13,355 
5 6,590 
16 17,365 
16 16,440 
3 2,825 
19 22,120 
12 10,225 
16 17,460 
1 6,325 
4 3,700 
1 1,275 
18 21,570 
1 8,850 
4 4215 
17 18,490 
19 22,450 
20 24,175 
21 21,595 
5 4,975 
7,400 
10 9,950 
13 12,990 
4 3,900 
29 35,380 
12 11,915 
4 4,300 
29 33,965 
1 7,900 
19 22,980 
12 15,760 
3 2,625 
7,900 
5 4,775 
23 26,620 
4 3,500 
1 875 
6 5,650 
14 13,450 
4 4,300 
5 6,100 
15 13,925 
13 13,175 
11 11,600 
3 3,025 
2) 
11 10,425 
1 875 
1 1,970 
10 9,750" 
u 37,325 
566 $617,840 


+ of tales sdend of 15c per share, payable April 20 to 
compared 
taxes for 
arly five 
after a 
cies, and i 
r the cost aginst $20,179 or 21.6c per share in 1943. 
e condi induding the refundable portion of the ex- 
ijustment § ioe profits tax. total earnings for 194 were 
is reserve q7a.566 or $2.38 per share as against $142,179 | 
@ $1.52 per share the previous year. Working 
+ of the q@pital at the end of 1944 amounted to $583,474 
—_ i. a compared with $535,455 at the end of 1943. 
t its Final renegotiation with the Government for eginni were s re first 
g on the gerations up to Dec. 31, 193 has resulted in to; 
: a refund of $400,000 to the Government, and . 
the RFC announced April 19. 
‘airchild’s m addition of $84,433 to the earned surplus 3 $875 to $2400, the 
ch about @ prior years. There was also a $72,600 in- Priced at from ’ planes 
y of it | qeue in the refundable portion of the ex- brought an average of approximately 
ces profits tax for the same period. $1100 each, and returned a total of $617,- 
the tonal of 294 planes sold the first 
lants for “ie total 294 planes 
parts for | Uettheed Pays 50c Dividend day, centers at Alexandria, Va., and Pitts- 
cing alr- Lockheed Aircraft Corp. on March 26 paid p}urgh Pa. each sold 17 on April 6. Alex- 
various interim dividend of S0c per share to stock- Jodria is now leading all centers with a 
holders of record March 15. President Robert total of 34 sales for the nine da April 6 I 
& Gross stated it is the company’s policy to oO es nine days, 
dedare dividends from time to time as condi- through April 14. Twenty-six sales cen- | 
dons warrant without establishing a schedule ters, excluding Alexandria, have reported 
for regular payments. sales of from 10 to 29 planes. The largest 
sales by were Texas with 66, and 
Studebaker Nets 4 Million iety of 
resented by purchasers of the training 
planes, although fixed base operators, 
such as dealers, flying school, and airport 
and after all charges, including depreciation. operators, were in the majority. Three 
interest on bank loans, commitment fee under Mississippi cotton planters went in to- 
gether and bought one plane. An automo- 
bile dealer bought five. Other purchasers 
included farmers, ranchers, cotton dusters, 
oil companies, business concerns of many 
types, doctors, flying clubs, housewives, 
mechanics, a hatchery operator, and per- 
sons engaged in a large number of other 
activities, 
nei The majority of the sales were made to 
est ver persons living within 200 miles of the cen- 
gs were Revenue Act of 1943 resulted in the transfer ‘teTS, although several purchasers traveled 
for in of $885,000 to-earned surplus in 1944. 
ne col 
stimated 
eral e&- number of other models, which have been 
2,908,852 Consolidated net income of the B. F. Good- declared surplus by the armed services 
igencies, tich Company for 1944 was $12,015,842, after and turned over to the RFC for disposal. 
of final provision of $59,163,000 for estimated federal 
ns and foreign income and excess profits taxes 
(less postwar credits), and estimated re- preceding year. Review of 1943 profits by 
fegotiation of war contract prices and after the Navy Price Adjustment Board resulted 
Providing a reserve of $3,500,000 for contin- in a n 
Net income in 1943, was $11.504.501. ment, 
Earmings for 1944 were equivalent, after de- been made for renegotiation. E 
ducting the regular $5 dividend on preferred Consolidated net sales increased to $25,- 
Stock, to $7.64 a common share, compared 35,413 in the latest period from $20,906,664 
with $7.31 a share in 1943. The number of in the year ended Nov. 30, 1945. 
common shares outstanding in both years was 
1,303,255. Renegotiation of war contract prices 
for 1943 was completed, the report said, and 
feserves provided in the accounts for that 
year were sufficient to absorb its effect. Re- 
Regotiation for 1944 has not been completed, 
adequate are made in the accounts for all : 
Western United States by James L. 
ern Regional Office in Los Angeles. In his 
Grease of 12 per cent. The production from will assist the 
§overnment-owned plants operated by the 
craft, and ianding facility programs, 
will fill speaking engagements in Califor- 
ee nia and other western states. Before join- “ 
us Aircraft Products, Inc., Dayton, O., 
creased Vv 
duction 


* Manufacturing 
Briefs 


Packard Postwar Announcement ‘ 
Packard Motor Car Co. will continue pm. f 


Hi duction of aircraft and marine engines afie 
the war, it revealed recently in its annum 

ii “ report to stockholders. In fulfilling its we 4s 
1! assignments of Rolls-Royce aircraft engine 


i and PT-boat marine engines, the compa 

— produced 1944 dollar volume exceeding fom 

Hi 27 . times the total of any former peacetime yea 

i The company does not see any great volum 
in the postwar specialized engine line com 
pared with its automobile output, but be 
lieves the research in these fields will benef 
all its future products. 


Platt Lepage Contracts Cancelled 


The Army has cancelled several contrac 
held by the Platt LePage Aircraft Co., Edd. 
: stone, Pa., for helicopter development ani 
production, according to press reports. Th: 

P decision to discontinue further work on th: 


Platt-LePage twin rotor types is said to & 
due to shifting military needs and the @& 


i, e velopment of other types of helicoptes 
Company officials are trying to get na 
orders to keep their present working fom 
‘ busy. 

= , Eastern Stops Work for Week 
Eastern Aircraft Division of General Motes 
a Corp. halted fabricating and assembly wort 
an BRIL for one week, beginning April 23, with fi 
> an Navy and WMC approval, to complete detail 
in connection with the start of productia 


saying the inventory should have been take 
| 


\} at night. 


dia 4 de Abril de 1945 se inauguré In primera ruta de Acro- ‘wits 
on vias Braniff entre la Ciudad de México y Nuevo Laredo, donde turing Co., Los Angeles, for wing panel unll 
7s se harén conexiones inmediatas con Braniff Airways y otras lineas proved by the Area Production, Urgency Ca 
a los principales puntos de los Estados Unidos. Se utilizaran 
aviones DOUGLAS DC-3 de 21 pasajeros en todos los vuelos. 
\. Esta es la primera de una serie de rutas a las principales ciudades 


de México, América Central hasta Panama y a La Habana, Cuba. 


Favors Compulsory Military Training 


finished his formal education 
is 18, his compulsory training sho 
ferred until he completes bo 
graduate courses. He then 
doctrinated into the 
his appropriate rank and 


tion for which he has been educa 


Northrop Employes Oppose Unions 


8 
sé 
RES RES 


Air Minister Charles Tillon declared at A portable iron lung which will permit in ‘tex 
the closing session the first French , person requiring immediate respiratory to a non-union status which has characte 
aid to be transported to a hospital in an ‘zed the plant since its inception. 
ane airplane with a minimum loss of time has pore so that no runoff electial 
int “national enterprise,” beceuse, he been developed by the maintenance shops be necessary. The CIO United § 
j said, the present administration has not of Amarillo Army Air Field. The new workers received 39.9% of the vote cast; @ u 
produced sa results. He did not reather, according to Col. Clarence A. AFL International Association of Machinist 
af be Tinsman, post surgeon, is not designed to °%2%, compared with 50.4% 
undertaken. Tillon also proposed that the replace the all-purpose iron lung, but 
French airlines should operate as a state rather as life-saving device adapted to ..ni204 opposition to union representatidl 
monopoly in order to compete with those any short time respiratory need, and par- py a group of ex-servicemen, engage 
of other nations. ticularly valuable for air transportation. in war work at the plant. 


> 
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| 
One year of compulsory military trainiy 
= . for youths over 18, to be followed by tee 
week refresher courses during the ensuing fir 
| 
BRANIFF | 
, | 
ee | EDIFICIO INTERNACIONAL * PASEO DE LA REFORMA No.1 ° MEXICO, D. F. } 
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— Industry Favors Changing 
Airworthiness Requirements 
? For Lightplanes, Says ACCA 
The aircraft industry has recommended 
in government air- 
i design requirements for per- 
sonal aircraft to permit the postwar flier 
nue wider choice of aircraft types. 
The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, in a report to the Civil Aero- 
enging nautics Board, said the recommendations 
company represent a “basically new approach” to 
me year, sonal-type aircraft. 
t volume The industry would eliminate current 
ne com minimum performance requirements (take- 
off distance, rate of climb, etc.), which 


now must be oa in all planes. 
The proposal would require instead that 
carefully determined data on essential 
flight characteristics be supplied to the 
= by the Government and the manu- 


-» Biddy acturer. It is believed that the flier’s 

~~ concern for his own safety will insure 

on ts 

‘on The industry feels, the stated, 

‘copter. that the manufacturer and the govern- 

yet nev ment should be jointly responsible for de- 

1g forme termining the aircraft performance and 
flight characteristics and for supplying the 
personal flier with information on op- 
erating limits. 

| Motes 

Jap Mandated Islands 

Should Become Naval, 

venten Air Bases, Says League 

to A recommendation that the Japanese 


mandated Pacific Islands be built up as 
air and naval bases to preserve the secur- 
ity of the United States after the war 
has been sent to Secretary of State 
Stettinius by Charles E. Wilson, president 
of the Air Power League. The telegram 


“As a civilian organization devoted to 
maintenance of national security and per- 
manent peace through air power, the Air 
Power League believes that one of the 
most urgent questions before the Amer- 


FOR INVESTORS 
IN AVIATION 


e ican le is the disposition of Pacific 
Complete Service Islands north of the equator formerly 
on Any mandated to Ja Projected discussion 
Airline of the trus p principle at the San 


Francisco Conference requires that a na- 
tional policy toward thesé islands be 
formulated at once. Japan’s rule of these 
islands became an area of darkness in 
which plans for ession against this 


or 
Aircraft Security 


territori i 

QUOTATIONS have already been recovered by the 


UNDERWRITING 


BROKERAGE 

Therefore, the Air Power League urges 
that our government take immediate sae 
to acquire such of these islands as the 
War Department and Navy Department 
consider of strategic value and that the 


Forty-five Years of 
Stock Exchange Experience 


Suizbacher, Granger & 

111 Broadway New York 
Telephone REctor 2-3900 


nation has subscribed. Ac- 


bases by the U. S. is regarded by the 
League as of grave importance to future 
security of the nation. 
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AIRCRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR ... 
@ SALES TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


@® MERCHANDISING 
PROGRAM 


@ TERRITORIES 


DISTRIBUTOR 
PROGRAM 

@® SURVEYS AND 
MARKET ANALYSIS 


We can assist you—our staff has 
been close to these phases of Avia- 
tion for 20 years. 


* 
We invite your inquiry 
Floyd 0. Johnson and V. C. Rasmussen 
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| military observers consider them essential 
j to the security of the U. S. in the postws | 
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More U. S. build thereat air and naval bases 
adequate to maintain peace in the future 
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Belgium and Ethiopia Sign 


Viscount Alain du Parc, chairman of 
the Belgian delegation to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Conference, recently 
signed the following documents concluded 
at the Conference: interim agreement, 
agreement, the convention. 


Air Power League Lists 
Board of Directors 


The Air Power League, originally 
known as the Air Force League, has an- 
nounced the membership of its Board of 
Directors as follows: Lawrence D. Bell, 
president, Bell’ Aircraft Corp.; John E. 


t, New York Trust Co.; 
Philip A. ll, Shearman and Sterling 
and Wright; Amon G. Carter, 

Carter Pub! Gardner Cowles, Jr., 


Frank F. 
Corp.; Sumner Sewall, Arthur Sewall and 
Elliott White Springs, president, 


Lancaster and Chester Railway; Chat 
E. Wilson, president, General Electric Gjs 
Theodore P. Wright, administrator, Gigi 


Aeronautics Administration; and Joba 
Russell Young, commissioner, District @f 
Columbia, 


Charles E, Wilson is president of i 
League and Howard W. Angus is exequ 
tive vice A complete list @ 
charter members is available from. i 
offices of the League in the Empire Siam 
Building, New York 1, New York. 


. Gen. Chidlaw Gets Award 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw hy 
been awarded the Legion of Merit for im 
work in the development of a jet-pm 
pelled airplane during 1941 and 1942 wha 
he headed the Army Air Forces Exper 
mental Engineering Branch. Gen. Chit 
law recently was nominated to the ran 
of Major General. 


War Dept. Compiles Aircraft Daij 
The War Department has just issueds 
compilation on the currently releasably 
data on the bulk of the aircraft mode 
now being used by the Army Air Fores 
Included are descriptions, specificatiag 
and performance figure 


and dimensions, 
for normal operations. 


methods of compilation; . 
flight analyses. For details and references 
please address Box 433, AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION, American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


FORMER ARMY PILOT with 1700 hours in 
twin and four engine aircraft, desires ground 
position with post-war opportunities in an 
operational capacity with airline or manufac- 
turer. 634 years experience in aviation in- 


Must be famillar with DC-3 aircraft. 
have proven executive ability, initiative am 
resourcefulness and be capable of plannig 


and Consultants, 11 Hobart Circle, ‘Troy. Ob 


Age 30-40, graduate 
Pield 


Age 30 to 40 


Electrical Equipment 
Graduate Electrical 


ployment. 
4, D.C. 


Assistant Installation Engineer 

aeronautical electrical or 
engineering experience desirable; must be personable, with good 

character; aircraft background helpful. Write qualifications in full. 


ENGINEERS-INSTALLATION 


Graduate Aeronautical, Electrical or Mechanical Engineer, with 5-6 
years experience; and several years experience in sales Engineering work. 
State education, training in detail. Enclose non-returnable photo. 


Age 30-40, with several years 
experience, particularly in Aircraft Pield. Position requires ability 
tact for internal-coordination. Write fully qualifications and past 

Box 432 American Aviation, American 


design 


Building, Washington 
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| en es Mowmes Kegwter ana 
iS 1} une; Ralph S. Damon, vice president, 
American Air. Lines; Donald D, Davis, She 
oa * executive vice president, Minnesota and 
Allison Div., General Motors Corp. .. 33 jp > Do = k 
Gable, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios; 
oo George M. Hutchison, secretary, Nationa) W 
= Geographic Society; Charles S. Jones, 
-_ Casey Jones School of Aeronautics; HE 
a Charles F. Ketteri vice president and ae 
director of General Motors 
— Corp.; Oliver L. Parks, president, Parks ward 
Air College; Edward V. Rickenbacker, 
ip 
SENOR ANALYST and Statistician of 28 MAJOR AIRLINE wants superintendent 
— years experience with Army, Government, and engineering and maintenance. Must have mgr tra! 
a commercial airlines desires position with pro- engineering degree or equivalent and haw if t 
| gressive airline management. Applicant is - had practical experienpe in all major depat 
familiar with all manual and mechanical ments of airline maintenance and 
bainta 
ee and initiating improved procedures and praé@mediur 
— tices for an expanding operation. State 4.4 
experience. All replies will be considemim 
strictly confidential. Box 426, AMERICANMUSITy 
AVIATION, American Building, 
5 - WATCHES WANTED. Broken or usable, 
— le dustry. Age 32. Holding valid CAA Dis- orld 
het patcher’s license. 1-C draft classification. West clocks arte! 
Coast service preferred, but world-wide em- Id teeth, etc. Cash 
os ployment acceptable. Box 431, AMERICAN promptly. Lowe's Holland Bidg., St. Louis ig’) W 
AVIATION, American Building, Washington pment 
a Tee a INVENTORS: We seek for our cli the | 
specialized practical mechanical equipmelig er, a 
ey 50 ACRES,.10 room house, 2,000 feet lake preferable patented, in Aircraft, automotiag b 
ae front, $6,600. 8 room house, 2 baths, 2 fire- household appliance, and building trade fie 7 
aie places, right-of-way to Lake George, $5,500. to manufacture and sell. Royalty basis @™an be 
no f 40 hotels, tourist bars, dude ranches, any other mutual arrangement. Hugh : 
camps, timberland. Booklet, Earl Woodware et uch 
Lake George, N. Y. 
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